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EASTER MEDITATION 


Harry L. BROWER 


Easter speaks to us of life and immortality, but there will be much 
that passes for Easter this year which will be, in reality, only a half-truth. 
Many sermons will be preached about the glorious immortality of the soul, 
but, where is the resurrected Christ? With all our Easter aids of bees, 
flowers, spring, and the devices of “art’’ we have developed a form of 
observance which has snuffed out the Light, and choked out the Life that 
should be in it. Isn’t it about time that we strip the artificiality from 
Easter so that we shall again be able to see the resurrected Christ as the 
disciples did? Their message told the world that death had been con- 
quered, and that life was now reigning. Belief in the immortality of the 
soul alone would hardly have stimulated the early church to its creative, 
evangelistic zeal. 

The fact of the resurrection of Jesus Christ made Christianity distinc- 
tive among religions. It introduced the new fact of a bodily resurrection 
into the scene of time and eternity. If there is to be a resurrection there 
must first be death, so it is an anomaly to speak of the resurrection of the 
soul of man, for the soul has never died. 

The early church recognized this at once when it preached Jesus and 
the resurrection, and incorporated belief in the resurrection of the body 
into the creeds which she wrote. Preaching which does not declare clearly 
the scriptural truth of both the immortality of the soul and the resurrection 
of the body, is misleading, and detrimental to the Christian’s hope and 
joy. 

Easter makes the ignominious death of Jesus glorious. The death of 
our Lord did not appear in its true nature, as a divine appointment for the 
salvation of man from sin, until he was “declared” to be the Son of God 
“with power” through the resurrection. The resurrection of Jesus is a 
confirmation of his entire claim to be the Son of God. During his ministry 
he openly asserted his claim to deity, and tried to elicit the recognition of 
his equality with God from others. However, the hope that had been 
stimulated in the hearts of his followers was dashed to bits when he was 
crucified. 

Christ proved his deity by rising bodily from the grave. This raising 
from the dead was not a mere incident in the drama of the Incarnation, 
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but the final step needed for its completion. To the Jew of Jesus’ day his 
death put an end to any claim he might have had to the messiahship. 

Scripture makes it clear that the atonement is broader than we might 
at first believe, since the atonement not only makes provision for the salva- 
tion of man’s soul, but also for the redemption of man’s body. This is 
Paul’s triumphant theme in the fifteenth chapter of First Corinthians. 
What a glorious truth the Christian pilgrim has to sustain him in the 
certainty that the new life he has in Christ quickens both body and soul! 

The basis for the present existence and mission of the Church, and 
for her claim to universality, is laid in the soul-stirring Easter message. 
For us, in our preaching, the resurrection of our Lord is central, and, in 
turn, the church has no warrant for existence unless Christ be raised from 
the dead. The Easter dynamic that greeted the world in the days of the 
early church with a “Hallelujah, Christ is risen,’ must be the inspiration 
of the church in the twentieth century. 

Through the abolition of death by means of his resurrection from the 
dead Jesus Christ “‘hath brought life and immortality to light through the 
gospel.” To the believer the pattern of the nature of immortality has been 
given, as well as a view of his future position as a child of God in the 
estates of heaven. Easter celebrates the high moment in the moral destiny 
of the human race. 

The confidence of the early church in thrusting herself out into the 
turbulent and violent world of her day with a message of a distinctly 
supernatural character must be our passion in our equally turbulent and 
violent age. Easter, in its real meaning, stands as the supreme evidence 
for the validity of the Christian hope. 

Let this belief in the importance of Easter be the motivation for the 
Church Militant in her mission of reaching out into the far corners of the 
earth, as well as touching with a healing hand the miseries and sins of 
the ‘‘Main Streets” of America. The world is waiting for the voice of 
authority. The Church of Jesus Christ has it! May she use it to confound 
the wrong, and to make the child of God feel that the future world— 
which so often seems far off—is now homelike for us because he is there, 
as well as those whom we loved on earth. 


























WHAT IS REVIVAL? 
HENRY BAST 


If we are to advance the cause of revival in our day, or if we are even 
to discuss the subject intelligently, we must know what revival is. By 
way of clarification we should recognize that the word “revival” is used 
in more than one sense today. There are many areas in the church where 
the word “revival” is used for a series of special evangelistic meetings. 
This is sometimes called the ‘‘protracted” meeting. This is a legitimate 
use of the word, but in this article I use the word “revival” in the sense 
of religious awakening. By revival we mean such periods in the life of 
the church when there is new life and vitality, when the church is awak- 
ened from a state of languor or depression. This is what we mean when 
we pray for revival or when we speak of the need for revival. When we 
pray for revival, we pray for a time of spiritual renewal in the church, 
for seasons of refreshing from the presence of the Lord. We use the word 
revival in the sense Habakkuk the prophet used it when he prayed, “‘O 
Lord, revive thy work in the midst of the years, in the midst of the years 
make known; in wrath remember mercy.” Or the psalmist who prayed, 
“Wilt thou not revive us again: that thy people may rejoice in thee?” 
(Ps. 85:6) 

The question has frequently been asked if we are in such a religious 
revival today? Is there a genuine revival of religion among us now? We 
may begin the answer to that question by saying that there certainly is a 
revival of intercst in religion. This is evident from the frequency with 
which articles on religion are appearing in newspapers and magazines, 
the vast increase in church membership, the increasing interest in prayer 
and spiritual therapy. There are many who are so elated by this increased 
interest in religion that they are inclined to speak of it as a revival of 
religion. A few years ago I heard several deeply spiritual men say that 
while revival had not yet actually come, they felt that revival was break- 
ing over the church. In evaluating the current interest in religion, a word 
of caution ought to be voiced against wishful thinking. There have been 
so many barren years; we have been so long under the dominance of 
materialism that we need to be on our guard lest we mistake a renewal 
of interest in religion as a genuine revival of religion. 

For this reason we need to heed the warning of John, the apostle, 
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who writes in his first letter, “Beloved, believe not every spirit, but try 
the spirits whether they are of God: because many false prophets are 
gone out into the world.” It is evident from this admonition that religion 
may be true or false. Not all religions are true nor is all interest in reli- 
gion genuine. The Bible gives us no ground for the idea that all religions 
are pretty much alike and that there is some good in all of them. The 
Bible speaks clearly of one true God, the creator of heaven and earth, 
and it reminds us that there is only one way to him. This is the reason 
we must test the spirits to see if they be of God. We must test them as 
metal is tested. We need to be reminded of the old proverb, “All that 
glitters is not gold.” Not all religious exercises are of God or are blessed 
by him. Not even all worship is acceptable to him. We may go farther 
than this and point out that not even everything supernatural is of God. 
There may be religious phenomena which we cannot explain, but this does 
not mean that they are of God. It is therefore evident that we must test 
every period of religious interest and it must be tested by the Word of 
God, so that we may distinguish between the true and the false, the genu- 
ine and the spurious in religion. 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss some of the marks or criteria 
by which a genuine revival of religion may be known. One of the best 
critical essays on revival of religion I have ever read is by Charles Hodge 
in the second volume of his Constitutional History of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. This one hundred page essay is a penetrating 
analysis of the Great Awakening of the eighteenth century. Hodge 
frankly recognized the excesses and errors of the revivalists of the time. 
Though not a contemporary of the Great Revival, he lived near enough 
to the time so that he could feel the effects both of the errors and the 
benefits in the church of his day. After weighing all the evidence, Hodge 
concluded that the Great Awakening was a genuine revival. His judgment 
is: ‘‘Notwithstanding all the disorders and other evils attendant on this 
revival, there can be no doubt that it was a wonderful display both of the 
grace and power of God.” 

Hodge came to this conclusion not only by the testimony of the eye- 
witnesses of the revival, but by the application of the marks of revival as 
they are found in Scripture. He suggests that there are three marks or 
tests by which every revival is to be judged. These are first, the doctrines 
taught; second, the nature of the experience professed by the people in 
the revival; third, the effects or abiding results of the revival. Here are 
tests by which we may know not only whether a revival of the past was 
genuine, but by which we may know if we are now in a real revival of 
religion. Let us therefore examine these criteria of a genuine revival in 
the light of Scripture and apply them to the religious life and practice 
of our day. 
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The first criterion of a genuine revival is the nature of the doctrines 
preached. If it be a true revival, the doctrines taught must be those 
which God has revealed. They must be the doctrines of the Word of 
God, the great central doctrines of the Christian faith. Here we do well 
to go back to the beginning of Christianity. In going back to the apostolic 
age, we not only go to the Bible which is the infallible rule of faith and 
practice of the Christian Church, but we also go to the historical record 
of the greatest revival of all. The age of Pentecost, the age when the 
apostles won converts everywhere through the preaching of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, was an age of great spiritual renewal and evangelistic 
advance. 

Here, therefore, is the standard by which our preaching must be tested. 
Looking at the New Testament, we find that the apostolic preaching be- 
gan with the proclamation of the fact of man’s sin and guilt. The third 
chapter of Romans and the beginning of the second chapter of Ephesians 
are typical examples of the inspired view of human nature. That “there 
is none that doeth good, no not one” is the authentic apostolic word 
about man’s condition. It is also found in Paul’s word to the church at 
Ephesus, “But you did he make alive when ye were dead through your 
trespasses and sins.” Because man is sinful and guilty before God, he must 
be born again. This is the doctrine that must be preached. The message 
of salvation or deliverance from sin preached in the apostolic age is that a 
guilty sinner can be made right with God only by faith in Jesus Christ. 
Central in the apostolic preaching was the cross and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. Even a cursory reading of the New Testament will show us that 
the apostles preached the cross as God’s way of deliverance from sin. 
Here is how Paul puts it. ‘‘Moreover, brethren, I declare unto you the 
gospel which I preached unto you, which also ye have received, and where- 
in ye stand; by which also ye are saved, if ye keep in memory what I 
preached unto you, unless ye have believed in vain. For I delivered unto 
you first of all that which I also received, how that Christ died for our 
sins according to the scriptures; and that he was buried, and that he rose 
again the third day according to the scriptures” (I Cor. 15:1-4). 

This, of course, is a very brief sketch, but it is enough to show us the 
gist of the apostolic preaching and to give us the first mark by which any 
revival must be measured. If we apply this test to the revivals of the past 
we will find that there have been times of genuine revival of religion in 
the church. One such time was the Protestant Reformation, when there 
was a revival of apostolic preaching. Though there were differences be- 
tween the Reformers, they all were equally clear in preaching man’s lost 
and sinful condition. Calvin summed it up for all of them when he said 
that man is lost, condemned and ruined in himself. They were all equal- 
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ly clear in preaching justification by faith, which Luther called the doctrine 
of a standing or falling church. Here there can be no equivocation. Man 
is not justified by faith and works but by faith alone. He is saved by 
grace. Christ died on the cross for the ungodly. This is the message of 
grace. 

The Great Awakening in the eighteenth century in England and in 
America was another genuine revival and it also was a time of revival of 
apostolic preaching. John and Charles Wesley, Jonathan Edwards, George 
Whitefield, Theodore Frelinghuisen, Gilbert and William Tennent, and 
many other leaders in that great revival, preached the central doctrines of 
the Bible. Jonathan Edwards said that the Great Revival was founded on 
preaching the doctrine of justification by faith, and here the great preacher 
and theologian of the revival made a very important distinction, He said 
that they preached justification, not merely as pardon, but as the imputed 
righteousness of Christ Jesus. An examination of the preaching of Wesley 
and Whitefield bears this out. They made it perfectly clear that man is 
saved through no merit of his own and that even the faith by which he 
received the salvation of Christ is not meritorious. Their message was 
Christ in our stead. Their message was that Jesus Christ alone is our 
righteousness. 

Here therefore is the first mark by which we may judge whether we 
are in a genuine revival of religion today. Are these the doctrines that 
are being preached in our time? Do we hear these doctrines frequently ? 
We may thank God that there are churches where they are still preached 
but at the same time observe that these are certainly not the prevailing 
doctrines of the day. This is evident not only from the published sermons 
but from most current books on preaching, the periodicals of the churches 
and seminaries, and the church pages of the Saturday night newspapers 
across the country. It must be understood that there can be no general 
revival of religion until there is a general return to apostolic preaching of 
sin and salvation. ; 

The second criterion of a general revival is the nature of the experi- 
ence professed by the people in the revival. Once more, we may go back 
to the New Testament. The uniform testimony of the converts in the 
apostolic age is that they were made alive by faith in Jesus Christ. The 
essential experience of a revival is a genuine conversion. This begins 
with conviction of sin. Here Hodge makes a very profound comment on 
Christian experience. Let me quote a passage from his essay on revival. 
“However varied as to degree or circumstances, the experience of all true 
Christians is substantially the same. There is and must be a conviction of 
sin, a sense of ill-desert and unholiness in the sight of God, a desire of 
deliverance from the dominion as well as penalty of sin; an apprehension 
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of the mercy of God in Jesus Christ.” He points out that in this uniform- 
ity there is diversity and says, “It is here as in the human face; all men 
have the same features, yet no two men are exactly alike. This uniformity 
of religious experience, as to all essential points, is one of the strongest 
collateral proofs of the truth of experimental religion. That which men 
of every grade of cultivation, of every period, and in every portion of the 
world, testify they have known and felt, cannot be a delusion. When we 
come to ask what was the experience of the subjects of this revival, we 
find, amidst much that is doubtful or objectionable, the essential charac- 
teristics of genuine conversion.” 

The experience which determines the genuineness of a revival of 
religion is true conversion. Unless there are true conversions, there can- 
not be said to be true revival. A revival of religion is not merely a time 
when people go to church, or go to special meetings or when there is 
great religious excitement. We may have all this without having a real 
revival. There is a real revival only when there are conversions, and a 
true conversion consists in repentance and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
You remember how Paul summed up his evangelistic preaching when he 
said, that he went everywhere preaching repentance toward God and faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ (Acts 20:21). We must not preach faith apart 
from repentance. There is a tendency in gospel preaching today to stress 
faith at the expense of repentance and this can never lead to genuine con- 
version. In much so-called gospel preaching, though the message is evan- 
gelical there is such eagerness to get decisions at the conclusion of the 
message that the response required to the gospel is over-simplified. Re- 
pentance must precede faith. The gospel message of hope and assurance 
can be delivered only to those who know and confess how great their sins 
and miseries are. At this point it must be noted that one of the marks of 
genuine repentance is the desire of deliverance not only from the penalty 
of sin but from the dominion and power of sin as well. We may there- 
fore test the renewed interest in religion in our day by the number of 
genuine conversions there are today to Jesus Christ. If there are few real 
conversions we cannot call the current interest in religion a real revival. 

The final test of a genuine revival is in the permanent or abiding re- 
sults. Here we may apply the principles of Jesus, ““By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” The test for a revival is the same as the test for an individu- 
al conversion. It is to be found in the fruits produced. A genuine revival 
of religion should result in righteousness and holiness. The transforma- 
tion that comes from the gospel of Jesus Christ can be observed and 
known. Christ said to his disciples, ‘You are the salt of the earth. You 
are the light of the world.” If there is a real revival in a community or 
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in a nation, there must be an increased righteousness in that community or 
nation. There must be honesty, decency, love, and service. 

Once more we may turn to the history of the church and observe that 
there have been such revivals. Whole communities have been transformed 
and the moral character of nations has been changed by revivals of reli- 
gion. John Richard Green, in his classic History of the English People, 
says that England was saved from the disaster of the French Revolution 
by the revival which resulted from the preaching of Whitefield and Wes- 
ley. If, however, we apply the criterion of moral and ethical transforma- 
tion to the religious situation in America today we must conclude that we 
do not now have a general revival. The widespread dishonesty and im- 
morality and licentiousness in our society show that in spite of all the talk 
about religion and prayer and in spite of the fact that two-thirds of the 
people profess church membership, we are far from a real revival in our 
day. 

Here then are the tests by which we may know a true revival. We 
must examine the doctrines preached to see if they be the doctrines of 
inspiration, the doctrines that God himself has revealed. We may examine 
the experience professed to discover whether it be genuine conversion, 
and we are to look at the abiding results, for every genuine revival results 
in righteousness and holiness. If we do not have it, if we are not now in 
it, then we ought to pray that God may give us an awakening or such a 
revival. Let us fervently pray, “Lord revive Thy work in the midst of 
the years. In wrath remember mercy.” 






























THE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE AND THE MISSION 
OF THE CHURCH 


G. T. VANDER LuGT 


In the Reformed Church in America, the year 1959 was a year of 
remembrance. The Church remembered three events in the life of Calvin: 
his birth in 1509; the definitive edition of his Institutio Religionis Chris- 
tianae, 1559; and the founding of the Academy of Geneva, now the 
University of Geneva, also in 1559. The denomination also remembered 
the founding of New Brunswick Seminary 150 years ago and the first 
organized seminary training of young men for the Christian ministry in 
this country. 

It is a rich tradition in which we Reformed people stand —a tradi- 
tion which certainly emphasizes the importance of the cultivation of the 
life of the mind and thorough education. As one who gives thanks to 
God for the heritage that is his and who has devoted his mature life to 
becoming self-conscious about it, I want in this article to reflect upon the 
nature and importance of education, and especially of education on the 
“higher” level, although what I have to say will have implications for all 
of education, whether it is in the home, the local congregation, the semi- 
nary, or the college. 

The point of view from which this is done is that of the person, be 
he young or old, who is being educated. The real question of education is 
not with courses, curricula, paraphernalia, and all the means used in edu- 
cation, but rather with the person who is the end or goal of education. 

The implication of all education is this: a person as he is is never 
what he ought to be. There is a notable difference between the “here” 
and the “there,” between the actual person as he exists here and now and 
the person that he might be, between present performance and hoped-for 
improvement. It means that there are in human life potentials, latent 
powers, present but as yet not realized. They are indications of something 
which though not actually existing now may come into existence at some 
future time. What is inposse may become inesse. Such potentials always 
point to or promise a way of existence that transcends and transfigures the 
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present stage of development. They are invitations to participate in a 
higher degree of human goodness by necessary disciplined effort. When 
such effort is put forth, a person becomes a better human being, he grows 
in human goodness. Liberal education aims at helping a person to develop 
the full scope of his potentialities of mind, will, and feeling with which 
God has endowed him. 

The human goodness which is the end of liberal education has a far 
wider connotation than is generally given it. It has a wider connotation 
than “goodness” or “‘expertness” or “efficiency” in one’s vocation or pro- 
fession. Training for this kind of goodness limits or restricts the potential 
of human goodness to within the borders of one’s job. 

The man, however, is always greater than the job. He can not be 
equated with his vocation. Any education, therefore, which confines it- 
self to preparing a person for his life’s work fails to take the whole 
person into account. A person sustains many other relationships in life— 
to family, to neighbor, to church, to society, to the state, to the republic 
of letters. For this reason, education should free a person from the con- 
fining restrictions of his vocation and sweep him into the larger world of 
human culture, that he may become familiar with the best that has been 
done and said through the years, and have opened to him visions of what 
is possible in the human spirit. For this reason The Constitution, R.C.A., 
specifies that everyone before admission to a seminary for preparation as a 
minister of the Gospel must furnish proof of “literary attainments.” 

Similarly, the aim of education can not be moral in the narrower sense 
of the word—the training for conformity to the standard of a social 
group or of society as a whole. Each person, to be sure, is a social being, 
inescapably so. He lives in society and not in solitary singleness on an 
island far removed from “the maddening crowd.” True as this is, the 
important consideration is not that but how he lives in society. The most 
creative spirits have not been those who have lived in conformity to the 
prevailing mores of their day, but those who have lived beyond them, 
challenged by a higher goodness, by visions of better social relationships 
and of a possible higher life for man. The prophets of the Old Testament 
are excellent examples, as were the apostles of our Lord. 

Nor can the aim of education be Americanism, especially not of the 
variety of the American Legion or the D.A.R. Education, to be sure, is 
an instrument of national policy for the well-being of the nation. Our 
American faith in wide-spread education has given social and economic 
opportunity to our people and has produced a measure of equality and 
cohesiveness, but only a measure, for even now it has not fully reached 
its goal—see what a struggle we have in Arkansas and elsewhere. 
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Education as an instrument of national policy, however, too often 
means “instrument of propaganda’”’ for a certain point of view, to which 
conformity is demanded. Human goodness as the aim of education must 
not be equated with Americanism. I grant that Americanism is a rich 
manifestation of it. But as soon as we identify the manifestation with its 
originating source, it becomes moribund and will soon die. 

To keep it alive, virile, and fruitful, we need more than mass educa- 
tion. Our educational system in certain periods has had and always should 
have another aim, the aim of producing a creative “elite,” what Jefferson 
called ‘“‘an aristocracy of virtue and talent.” Otherwise, democracy, as 
Plato saw clearly long ago, easily becomes a leveling process, reducing 
everyone to a lowest common denominator, a standardized uniformity 
which deprives the gifted of opportunity and society of new values that 
might be shared for the good of all. 

For roughly seventy-five per cent of American young people, education 
has stopped before they come to college. They have become immersed in 
the responsibilities of a job, a family, a community. The only educational 
influences operative in their life are what the community, the home, or 
the employer provides, or, what is worse, what Hollywood, TV, or cheap 
literature provides. The common man, the democratic man, lives in an age 
of confusion, and where will he find direction if not from a “saving rem- 
nant” of the twenty-five per cent who are going on with higher education 
and who are given the opportunity of catching glimpses of human good- 
ness that transcends present achievement and existence. 

Such an educational “elite” will develop for themselves standards of 
judgment for every aspect of our common life—physical, aesthetic, intel- 
lectual, social, moral, to be applied to personal, professional, and national 
life. They will do so because they are motivated by a desire for the first- 
rate, the excellent, the superior, for what is not but may be. American- 
ism at its best is not possessions but promises and prospects, a richer, a 
fuller, a better life for all Americans and for all peoples everywhere. 
What America and the world needs, desperately needs, is an “elite” who 
have faith in the possible greatness of man, who have a vision of the good 
life, who already participate in it, and who, under its demands, strive 
with all their powers for an ever greater embodiment of it in their per- 
sonal and public existence. 

So far I have purposely avoided the usual Christian categories in talk- 
ing about higher education. Too often the Christian faith is little more 
than a pious fluff with little meaning or relevance to higher education. I 
am seeking to avoid that. I honestly believe that Christian education is a 
lifelong process of transmuting the stuff of personal life and existence 
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into a degree of human goodness which it is possible for man to have if 
he is willing to pay the price and which, if realized, would radically 
change not only personal but also public life. The basic question here, 
however, is one concerning the nature of human goodness at which educa- 
tion aims. That is the question of our day. 

The center of the Christian faith is a conviction that the human good- 
ness in terms of which education seeks to transmute human existence is 
not merely an deal, something to be pursued and realized, a beautiful 
“ought” which as yet has not come into existence; but, rather, a fact which 
already is, something real and touchable. It is not merely some far-off 
event, a mere possibility, which someday may come into being. The Chris- 
tian faith holds that the ideal is an actual, real object to which we can 
direct our attention, because it has been embodied in a flesh-and-blood 
Person in history, in an actual instance of what all human life is destined 
to be. 

The journey of education for Christians is, therefore, not a search for 
a messianic ideal that they hope they will find someday, but rather a 
surrender to him who has taken the journey before them and who is al- 
ways and everywhere present. Christian education is a process of trans- 
forming human lives who are in him into his likeness, into the likeness 
of this one Life, the Life that is life indeed. As Christians we no longer 
desire the good life as though it were lacking and needed to be discovered 
by arduous pursuit. The Good Life has visited mankind in a time and 
place in history. Hence, the Christian does not live by some prophetic 
vision of what may be, but by a living faith in Jesus Christ the Lord, 
“who is and was and is to come.” He is “the way, the truth, and the life.” 
Our journey, therefore, is a process of discovering ever more fully what 
he means, that we may become more like him: like him in knowledge in 
its full scope, like him in our commitment of will to live in harmony 
with that knowledge, and like him in appreciation of all that is known 
and willed. That is what it means to be a liberally educated Christian. 

To realize this aim means journeying by faith, by believing with every 
fiber of our being that beyond present achievement and possession, ‘‘new 
and stronger stuff” is available, a goodness not yet possessed, an inex- 
haustible abundance ready to be given to each one who is willing to dis- 
cipline himself to receive it (See Philippians 3:12). 

Such faith is synonymous with humility, with an open and receptive 
mind, with teachableness. If a person maintains that his ideas are final, 
his virtue perfect, his affections the last word in appreciation, in short, if 
he insists that he is always right in all he thinks, wills, and feels, he will 
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not be teachable, for he has prematurely identified present performance 
with the highest good, he has foreshortened the journey into Christ. 

Education should awaken a consciousness of inadequacy, of ignorance, 
of a poverty of spirit. A sense of inadequacy in itself, however, is not 
desirable, but it ought to be taken with absolute seriousness. If a person 
were more thoroughly convinced that he has not progressed very far on 
the journey, there would be far greater motivation than there is now. We 
all suffer from too much pride in the little progress we have made. 
Bernard Shaw once said: “The more ignorant men are, the more convinced 
they are that their little chapel is an apex to which civilization and philo- 
sophy have painfully struggled up.” 

A conscious awareness of inadequacy means that we live not so much 
by achieving as by believing, not by works but by faith, by the prospect 
of what is possible. The first sign that education is taking place, as 
Socrates was always emphasizing, is awareness of our own ignorance, 
our own poverty of spirit, of the distance we still have to go. 

A Christian’s life will always be characterized by a tension between 
what he is and what he may become, between what he knows and what 
is knowable, between present commitment and greater consecration, be- 
tween what he appreciates as valuable and what he may learn to appreciate. 
The human being is a citizen of two worlds, the one that is and the one 
that is to be, and he lives in the tension between the two. He lives by the 
Christ who came and also unto the Christ who will come again, i.e., in 
the tension between the first and second coming of his Lord. 

This tension cannot be resolved, but we can play fair with it. We 
must not resolve it by taking short cuts, nor deny its relevance or give up 
in despair. It is inescapable. It is evidence of the pressure of God upon 
our lives, that gives meaning to and motivation for our journey of self- 
education. This pressure is a fact which every person who honestly 
searches discovers for himself. For a Christian who is a student, God is 
in this tension and nowhere else. He will seek him in vain if he does 
not find him here. ‘‘Ask, and it shall be given you, seek, and ye shall 
1For further elucidation, I quote a paragraph from a paper of mine on Christian 

Education which was distributed by the Board of Education to ministers in the 
Reformed Church. Scripture references are from Ephesians. 

“The phrase in Christ for Paul, however, is only part of the Christological factor 
in education. Not only is the process iv, but also into Christ. Christ is its begin- 
ning and its end. He both creates a new station and sets a new destiny. The 
Christian is not only in Christ, he must also grow up ‘nto Him. Being in the true 
sphere (alethezontes) he is “to grow up into Him in all things” (4:15). The 
Greek proposition used is e/s, which always implies motion towards a goal. To 
be iz Christ indicates the station but not the destiny of the Christian, the sphere 
but not the fulness of his life. There is to be a process of growing up, of matur- 
ing, of realizing the full promise of his being in Christ. The new life must yield 


a harvest of fruit not merely in some future state but in the here and now of pre- 
sent existence (5:9).” 
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find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you. For everyone that asketh, 
receiveth, and he that seeketh, findeth; to him that knocketh, it shall be 
opened” (Jesus in Luke 11:9-10). 

What he will find and receive, however, is not a final system of 
thought and conduct valid for all times, everywhere, for all people. To 
hold that the results of a student’s efforts are final is idolatry. All that 
he can hope for as the reward of his journey is an inner satisfaction that 
he is on the right way, going in the right direction to his right destination, 
which is to live in the tension believingly. 

We are living in a day in which the enormous world power of com- 
munism continues to grow belligerently. In forty years it has revolution- 
ized Russia, changed the face of China, and infected scores of people in 
Asia, Africa, and the islands of the seas. In a short forty years, it has 
captivated the minds and hearts of a third of the world’s people, an event 
that has no parallel in history. Economically, politically, socially, philo- 
sophically, it is a movement that must be reckoned with. We can not 
afford to ignore or be neutral to it. It does not give us that choice. It is 
an aggressive, militant, new type of “evangelism” that is out to win con- 
verts and that pressures people to make up their mind whom or what 
they will serve. 

The heart of communism is a burning faith in the possible transfor- 
mation of man and of humanity. For this faith a convinced communist 
is willing to sacrifice everything: his own security, possessions, wife, 
children, life itself. One of them has said: we are but fertilization of 
the field for a better harvest tomorrow. Here once more, we meet people 
who have found the strength to subordinate their own personal needs, 
desires, and concerns to the well-being of a public movement. Moreover, 
these people know how to bear momentary defeat, misfortunes, and even 
persecution without losing faith—a characteristic that we in the West in 
our scepticism often lack. 

Communism is a great faith which continues to inspire people by the 
millions. Its adherents are conscious of living in a decisive turning point 
of history in which man is called upon to make a choice. In this they are 
right. But are they also right in the alternatives they offer—communism 
or doom and destruction? The question is not whether their political, 
social, and economic organization is right, but whether their view of man 
and of the good life is right. Organizations are but expressions of prior 
faith regarding man, the purpose of his existence, and the meaning of 
history. 

It is not enough just to learn to be “agin” communism or any “ism” 
for that matter. Any fool can be “agin” something. Our negation must 
spring from a might affirmation of our own. Our answer to communism 
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must lie in out-performing them. Our faith should lead us to go beyond 
them—in our view of man and what constitutes his highest good, in our 
understanding of history as the record and scene of man’s destiny, in our 
sense of responsibility and dedication, in our concern that the economic 
system fulfill its purpose to provide bread and the necessaries of daily 
life not only for the few but for all people, in our passion for social re- 
newal, in our striving for a political solidarity that will mean more free- 
dom and opportunity and greater well-being for all men everywhere, and 
in our consciousness of being divinely called to be the agents, channels, 
servants of the abundant life God gives in and through Jesus Christ. 

What is needed in this time of armed co-existence is a creative, Chris- 
tian leadership equipped not with pious platitudes or political propaganda 
but with insight, know-how, and zeal based on knowledge that actively 
seeks to resolve hostility into the pursuit of peace and the cultivation and 
sharing of the good life for all men everywhere in the name of God’s 
manifestation of goodness in Jesus Christ. 

In him God is fulfilling his purpose and calls people to be its humble 
servants. We Christians, too, have our Gospel; we, too, should be evan- 
gelists; we, too, live by faith; we, too, must match our faith by our works. 
But faith must be more than pious talk, more than assent to simple propo- 
sitions memorized in childhood, more than perpetuating a tradition we do 
not understand. It must be faith informed with knowledge, brisk with 
intelligent and courageous action, and animated with genuine feeling and 
conviction, conscious of participating and growing in the realization of a 
divine purpose manifested in Jesus Christ and coming to fruition in people 
who acknowledge him Lord and Savior. 

The mission of the Church is often inadequately interpreted, especially 
when we use the plural, missions. The Church has but one mission. The 
mission of the Church is to proclaim the reality of God in Jesus Christ 
as prophet, priest, and king. The Church has a mission because God has 
a purpose, a purpose of establishing a kingdom in and through Jesus 
Christ and calls his Church to be its servants. He uses men and women 
whom he calls to be his agents and co-laborers. Some of these are in 
places far from our home base, among races and colors different from 
our own. Some, however, are here at home: ourselves, our children, our 
young people, all of us in the Reformed Church in America. If these 
people are to be intelligent as well as dedicated servants, education must 
prepare them for their specific “ministry.” 

Only as we see our colleges and their Christian liberal arts training 
in this light of God’s purpose will we understand the strategic importance 
of our colleges as centers for the implementation of the mission of the 
Church. The colleges are called to be institutions for the training of 
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“ministers” who are sent on the mission of the Church for realizing God’s 
purpose. 

I have put the word ministers in quotation marks to indicate a meaning 
which is broader than the usual professionalized meaning. We have in 
the Reformed churches continued, unfortunately, a medieval or Roman 
Catholic professionalized use of the word minister, as though he were 
God’s servant, par excellence, in a sense “ordinary” people are not. The 
consequence is that we recognize seminary training as preparation for a 
Christian vocation, but not college training, which is a dispensable luxury 
for the few. By taking this position we rob God of resources we might 
place at his disposal for the realization of his glorious purpose in Jesus 
Christ. 

The kingdoms of this world are not yet the kingdom of our God and 
his Christ. All of culture has not been transformed by the Spirit of 
Christ. States, industry, business, recreation, family life, organized educa- 
tion, belles-lettres, art, music, scholarships, science—we could go on and 
on referring to organized and unorganized aspects of our life in the 
world—all of them are areas of life which are not yet transformed by 
and informed with the Spirit of Jesus Christ. In all of life, in every area 
of it, God would be recognized as sovereign Lord. The first step, of 
course, is evangelization—‘'Go, therefore, make disciples of all nations” ; 
but the second is education—“‘teaching them all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you”; first, in our homes and in our churches, but also in our 
colleges. They are, therefore, a vital part of the mission of the church. 

In the tradition which stems from Calvin’s interpretation of the Chris- 
tian faith, education, also higher education, has played a very significant 
_ role. The establishing of our colleges and seminaries is an indication 

that our forefathers recognized that an ignorant people cannot be. the 
most effective ‘‘ministers of God.” Livingston, Van Raalte, Scholte, and 
their associates stood in a kind of prophetic academic succession that led 
them to the founding of institutions of higher learning. It is well once 
more to recall that our Reformed academic tradition is continuous from 
Calvin through the Netherlands to these shores and to our educational 
institutions, including the colleges. 

In conclusion, let me then define a Christian college as a community of 
people confessing Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior, associated together in 
a serious and studious search for a knowledge of God, of his world, his 
purpose, his demands, and in learning to live life in the commitment and 
high seriousness of those who are called to the divine task of being God’s 
ministers. 


























INTERPRETATION OF GENESIS TWO-THREE 


LESTER J. KUYPER 


(Continued from previous issue) 


The setting for the narrative of the fall of man is given in Genesis 2.1 
Man was made by the Lord from the dust of the ground and from the 
breath of the Lord he received life. He was endowed with ability to work 
and guard the garden in Eden. And he exercised rule over the animals 
by giving them names. Moreover, God provided man with woman who 
was taken from man to become his counterpart to relieve the aloneness 
of man. The pair are described as living in joy and innocence before the 
God who made them. Although the pre-fall condition of man is never 
defined in particulars, neither here nor in other parts of the Old Testa- 
ment, yet the author described a setting which if read by one in ancient 
times would give the impression of an ideal complete life. One could not 
wish for anything better. 

The narrative of the temptation begins with a description of the ser- 
pent. Two points of information are given: he is more subtle than any 
beast of the field and he was made by the Lord God (cf. 2:19). Since 
the serpent becomes the agent to present the temptation, these descriptive 
qualities should not escape our attention. The first of subtlety or clever- 
ness (’arum) is a characteristic which in its usage can be either good or 
bad. In the book of Proverbs subtlety or prudence (1:4) is related to 
knowledge and discretion ;? in other places it has evil connotations (Job 
5:12; 15:5). In the latter sense it is intended here, for the tempter by 
clever distortion creates a situation before man that turns his good into 
evil. The author intends to have the reader note that the sinister twist of 
the tempter is the basis for all temptation and brings on the tragic result, 
sin.® 

The second description of the serpent is that he was made by the Lord 
God. What induced the author to call attention to this feature about the 

1The exposition of this chapter appears in the preceding issue of this journal, 

The yp of prudence demonstrates practical virtues: patience and restraint 
(12:16, 23), discernment (14:8, 15), avoids danger (22:3). 

8Although the word sin does not appear in our account—its first appearance is in 
the Cain story (4:7)—yet we are given a graphic background for the Hebrew 
’awon, ‘iniquity,’ whose verbal root has the meaning, “to bend, twist, distort.” 


Cf. Brown, Driver, Briggs, A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament 
(New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1906), p. 730b. 
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serpent? To answer this, one should note the varied and important role 
that the serpent plays in the legends and myths of ancient times. In 
ancient Babylon the serpent is pictured on cylinders as a god. The ser- 
pent also is seen on sacred symbols which were used in worship or were 
carried about as charms to ward off evil. Moreover, the serpent is de- 
scribed as the symbol of life as told in the Gilgamesh epic where he comes 
out of the water, eats the youth restoring herb of Gilgamesh and in leav- 
ing casts off his skin. In these accounts the serpent does not appear as 
anti-god or anti-man, but he has a mysterious divine nature that awakened 
awe and fear in the pagan mind. Th. C. Vriezen has well summarized the 
prevailing concepts about the serpent in ancient time as the animal en- 
veloped in mysteries of life and wisdom.* Against all these enchantments 
and powers of the serpent, the narrator declares that the serpent is an 
animal which God made. 

Since the serpent is a creature, we are reminded that he also comes 
under the dominion of man. The man in giving names to the animals 
(2:19, 20) exercised lordship over the animal world.’ Man was estab- 
lished to be sovereign over the world of nature. Here he was to have rule 
and dominion. Yet it is most noteworthy that out of the world over which 
he had dominion there is to rise the crafty serpent that not only chal- 
lenges the rule of God, but also the proper exercise of man’s rule. The 
author’s intention apparently is to describe a situation in which man had 
the position and power to rule the serpent. Man is not caught in an in- 
evitable fate in which he has no choice but to sin. If we may use the 
author’s story about Cain, where the Lord addresses Cain, “If you do well, 
will you not be accepted? And if you do not well, sin is couching at the 
door; its desire is for you, but you must master it” (4:7). Cain con- 
fronts his temptation and is told that he must master it, which implies 
the ability to do so. In a not dissimilar situation man must face the 
temptation that arises out of his world over which God placed him to 
tule. No, man is not a creature of circumstances, he must rule even as he 
was ordained by God. 

Little reference is made to the serpent in the Old Testament, yet in 
the few instances the element of mystery is prominent. Before Pharaoh 
Aaron cast down his rod and it became a serpent which was to serve as 
a miraculous sign that Moses and Aaron were sent by the Lord to deliver 
Israel (Ex. 7:9ff.).In the wilderness Moses made a bronze serpent to 
bring relief to those bitten by the fiery serpents (Num. 21:9). This ser- 
pent was placed in the temple and incense was offered it until it was re- 
moved by king Hezekiah (II Kgs. 18:4). It is remarkable that the bronze 


4Onderzoek naar de Paradijsvoorstelling bij de oude Semietische Volken (Wage- 
ningen, H. Veenman & Zonen, 1937), pp. 111-13. 
5Vide previous issue, pp. 11f. 
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serpent of Moses should have been kept for veneration even though Israel 
was under stern prohibition to making and worshipping of any image. 
The magic spell of serpent veneration, so common in ancient times, also 
took hold in Israel. 

The conversation of the serpent in the fall narrative soon reveals that 
we have something more than an animal of the field, for the serpent is 
aware of the divine command given man about the not eating from the 
tree. However, by a clever turn in word order the serpent asks whether 
God had said that man is not to eat from amy tree in the garden, whereas 
God had said that man was not to eat from a certain tree in the garden.° 
This subtle twist in propounding the question is to make God appear 
severe. Moreover, the misstatement pulls the woman into a conversation 
with the tempter for to remain silent is to condone the false statement, 
and to answer is to indulge the opportunity to call God’s goodness into 
question. 

The woman’s reply which apparently was intended to correct the mis- 
statement of the serpent declares that they may eat of the fruit of the trees 
of the garden, thereby defending the goodness of God. However, in 
giving the prohibition of eating from the fruit of the tree in the midst 
of the garden; the woman adds that they may not touch it. Thus she 
makes God’s command more severe than it actually was. This making 
God’s command more severe may reveal an unwilling obedience to the 
command. Zimmerli sees in the sharpening of the command that the 
woman is unwilling to trust in the goodness of God and considers the 
command a burden too heavy to be borne.” 

The reply of the serpent becomes a frontal attack on God. Here is 
seen the anti-God spirit which poses as interested in the welfare of man. 
The divine threat, ‘‘thou shalt surely die,” is empty and meaningless. The 
man and the woman are under the delusion of God’s goodness to them. 
The serpent points out that God does not act toward man out of motives 
of goodness, but from a selfish jealousy God withholds from man the 
good which he can offer. The serpent declares that God denies man the 
fruit of the tree because God knows that in eating of the fruit man’s eyes 
will be opened and he will become like God. All this describes with 
amazing clarity the state of man’s thought in his sin. The Word of God 
to man is called into question. The motives of the Creator are impugned ; 
the goodness of God is regarded as a mockery by which God denies man 
the higher destinies of life. In this state of mind man becomes the 

6Von Rad describes the serpent’s question as a “complete distortion” of what God 


had said, Das Alte Testament Deutsch, Das erste Buch Mose (Goettingen: Van- 


denhoeck & Ruprecht, 1956), p. 71. 
TW. Zimmerli, Prophezei 1. Mose 1-11 (Ziirich: Zwingli Verlag, 1957), p. 152. 
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measure of all things and human experience is the frantic grasp for power 
rather than a grateful use of God’s gifts. 

Since we now know of the cult of serpent veneration among the 
neighbors of ancient Israel, we may detect in this fall narrative a polemic 
against the popular serpent worship which viewed the serpent as the em- 
bodiment of wisdom and life.s The author here shows that the pagan 
concept is wisdom perverted, and that instead of life, the serpent is the 
symbol of death. God chose Israel to give life and understanding to his 
people. Let Israel note that only in humbly receiving life and wisdom 
from God, Israel will achieve her high calling. Moses’ exhortation to 
Israel in giving the statutes and ordinances declares, “Keep them and do 
them; for that will be your wisdom and understanding in the sight of the 
peoples, who, when they hear all these statutes, will say, ‘Surely this great 
nation is a wise and understanding people’ ” (Deut. 4:6). However, any 
departure to follow the ways of pagan wisdom brings with it the sad 
disasters that resulted from man’s listening to the beguiling wisdom of 
the serpent in the garden. 

In our narrative we are not told that the serpent is the embodiment of 
an evil spirit, such as devil or satan, even though the author pictures the 
serpent in a devilish or satanic role. The Old Testament knows about de- 
mons (Deut. 32:17) and about satan who was the one to incite David to 
sin (I Chr. 21:1-8), yet nowhere do we read that the serpent of the story 
is an evil spirit. We first come to identification of the serpent with the 
devil in the intertestamental literature. ‘By the envy of the devil death 
entered into the world, and they that belong to his realm experience it” 
(Wisdom of Solomon, 2:24). “That they [ungodly} may like the serpent, 
destroy the wisdom of the perfect (?) with words of transgression” 
(Psalms of Solomon 4:11; cf. also I Enoch 69:6; Secrets of Enoch 31:6). 
The allusions in the New Testament clearly show that the serpent in Eden 
was the devil or satan, ‘And the great dragon was thrown down, that 
ancient serpent, who is called the Devil and Satan” (Rev. 12:9; cf. also 
20:2; John 8:44; Rom. 16:20; II Cor. 11:3). Moreover Paul speaks of 
a hierarchy of evil spirits, “the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the 
heavenly places” (Eph. 6:12), which may well describe the sinister back- 
ground of the fall narrative. 


The tempter’s statement is an unmistakable lie, “You will not die.” 
However, the lie is immediately followed with a truth, to be accurate, a 
half truth, in that by eating of the tree “your eyes will be opened and you 

8Though one may detect a disparagement of pagan serpent worship, yet Eichrodt 
rightly cautions against making this the sole purpose of the account, for the 
author uses the serpent as the guise for the evil, anti-God power to confuse man’s 


mind with ambiguous half truths and clever deception. Theologie des Alten 
Testaments (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs Verlag, 1939), p. 96. 
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will be like God, knowing good and evil” (3:5).® By means of this re- 
finement of a half truth, the serpent invites the woman to see the tree in 
a “lustful” light. She sees the tree as “good for food,” which describes 
an area of physical satisfaction; further the tree is ‘‘a delight to the eyes,” 
which describes more than an aesthetic delight, for this expresses a per- 
sonal satisfaction which the woman contemplates in disobeying the divine 
command; and finally, the tree is ‘desired to make one wise,” which re- 
flects the basic spiritual import in the considering of the inducement to 
yield to the tempter. This spiritual base is to become “wise” and thereby 
be possessor of mysterious powers. The reader can sense that the narrative 
does not deal with magical qualities inherent in the fruit. The story un- 
covers the human lust for those subtle and ingenious powers by which the 
magicians and enchanters bewitched the nations about Israel, and whose 
enchantment at times cast its spell over Israel herself. This kind of wis- 
dom defies God by placing divine power in the hands of men. James has 
well said that “‘this wisdom is not such as comes down from above but is 
earthly, unspiritual, devilish” (3:15). The Old Testament knows about 
proper wisdom, however, which it defines: “Behold, the fear of the Lord, 
that is wisdom; and to depart from evil is understanding” (Job 28:28). 

To summarize, the contemplation of and inducement to temptation in 
this account picture the involvement of the entire man. His physical urge, 
desire for food, makes the temptation appealing. His delight or satisfac- 
tion in transgressing a law, apparently for the sheer satisfaction of going 
contrary to a command, is the second element in the urge to disobey. 


9*To be like God, knowing good and evil” is what occurred when man disobeyed 
even as the Lord God declares, “Behold, the man has become like one of us, 
knowing good and evil” (3:22). 
In 2:9, 17 we first learn of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil from 
which man is forbidden to eat. This tree has been interpreted as the symbol of 
world knowledge, or of special moral knowledge, or of mysterious divine knowl- 
edge, or of knowledge in its totality which God forbids man to take since it be- 
longs exclusively to God. However, the Old Testament never regards the 
acquisition of knowledge, whatever kind it may be, as evil. In fact, those who 
excelled in knowledge and understanding are ones favored of God. 
In the Qumran community, established at the Dead Sea in the first century B. C., 
a young man might become a member at twenty years, at which time also he might 
be married. “He shall not come near to a woman in order to have sexual rela- 
tions with her until his completing twenty years when he knows good and evil” 
Rule of the Congregation 1:9-11, translated by Robert Gordis in Journal of Bib- 
lical Literature, Vol. LXXVI (1957), p. 124. Since this knowing of good and 
evil is here related to the sex life, Gordis argues that in the fall story man ac- 
quires sexual awareness and in this resembles God, ‘for the human procreation of 
life is the counterpart of the divine attribute of creation.” Ibid., p. 134. 
However, it seems more likely that the Qumran passage defines one who has 
reached maturity, at which time he can discriminate and make independent deci- 
sions. Thus the phrase is used in a few Old Testament passages (Deut. 1:39; 
II Sam. 19:36; Isa. 7:15f; Jonah 4:11). Genesis 3:22 declares that man became 
like God, knowing good and evil, which means that he exercised independent 
discrimination in disregard of God. Man made Ais sovereignty absolute and there- 
y made himself God. This was man’s great transgression. Cf. Interpretation, Vol. 
I (1947), pp. 490-2. 
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Finally his ego, hybris, reaches beyond his finiteness to seize the powers 
of God.° These elements so accurately defined in our narrative and so 
basic to the understanding of the fall are the elements within man today 
that drive man on in his way of transgression. 

Any study of the temptation which brought on the fall of the first 
man urges the Christian to compare the Genesis narrative with the tempta- 
tion that confronted our Lord in the Gospels. The elements which we 
discover in the temptation in Genesis are to be found in somewhat simi- 
lar forms when Jesus was tempted of the devil in the wilderness. The 
hunger drive is prominent in the inducement to change stones into bread. 
The delight of the eyes appears in the temptation to cast himself from 
the pinnacle of the temple, and finally the desire to have the mysterious 
powers of wisdom was to be realized by giving allegiance and worship to 
the tempter and not to God. Christ, the second man from heaven (I Cor. 
15:47), confronted the temptations and through obedience became the 
victor, whereas the first man, the man from the earth, yielded to the en- 
ticements of the tempter. The writer of Hebrews has well said, “For we 
have not a high priest who is unable to sympathize with our weaknesses, 
but one who in every respect has been tempted as we are, yet without sin- 
ning” (4:15). Paul surely alluded to the fall of man when he describes the 
perfect man “who, though he was in the form of God, did not count 
equality with God a thing to be grasped, but emptied himself, taking the 
form of a servant” (Phil. 2:6, 7). Whereas the first man grasped for 
equality with God, the trve man humbled himself, and through his obed- 
ience ‘‘God has highly exalted him and bestowed on him the name which 
is above every name” (2:9). The parallel contrast is clear. Adam in his 
ptide ignored his creature status to become like God; Christ in his humili- 
ty emptied himself to become the true servant. Adam in his disobedience 
lost his God-given status, Christ through his obedience receives status and 
power far beyond that which Adam lost. 

As soon as the man and the woman took and ate the fruit, the author 
recalls the words of the tempter that “‘your eyes will be opened,” for in 
pathetic irony the eyes are opened to see not their being like God, but 
their being naked (3:7). To cover their nakedness they sewed fig leaves 
together to make aprons for themselves. This sense of shame is not the 
awakening of sex life, but the feeling of guilt which was not experienced 
10Von Rad describes the importance of the temptation in this comment, ‘What 
the whispering of the serpent means is the possibility of an extension of man’s 
being beyond the bounds set by God in his creation, and exalting of life not 
only in the sense of an enlargement of pure perception norms, but also in the 
sense of a becoming familiar with or a becoming master of secrets which lie 
beyond man. That the narrative sees the fall of man, his actual separation from 
God, executed in this sphere—not something like a stumbling into moral evil, 


into a subhuman existence—which we also call Titanism, the Aybris of man, is 
indeed one of its most meaningful teachings.” Op. cit., p. 72. 
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before the temptation (2:25). If this were merely a shame arising be- 
tween the sexes, then there would be no point to further hiding themselves 
in the garden from the presence of the Lord. The shame results from a 
new experience, a guilt complex, that emerges from the breach made by 
man in the relationship of grace with God. This new “knowledge,” which 
man has acquired through disobedience, comprehends God no longer as 
Father, but as a sinister threatening power which drives man in bondage 
and anxiety.14 

Guilt is but the first reaction. The second is self-justification, or, to 
express it differently, setting the blame for guilt upon another. As the 
man and the woman confront God in their guilt, they show no inclination 
to acknowledge their disobedience, but an amazing spirit of finding the 
cause of their guilt outside of themselves. The man openly declares that 
the woman God gave brought on his ruin; and the woman sets the blame 
on the serpent. All this points up the fact that man is uncomfortable with 
his sense of guilt and that he attempts to explain its presence in his being 
because of circumstances outside of his control. Man was created to be a 
responsible being, yet he refuses to acknowledge his responsibility in his 
guilt. 

How remarkably well and accurately this narrative describes man’s 
basic affliction, his guilt due to disobedience! In man’s struggle for power, 
individually or collectively, he grasps for sovereignty to make himself the 
measure of all things. He reaches far beyond his finite realm to arrogate 
to himself the sovereignty of God. He still listens to the enchanting de- 
ception of the serpent that “your eyes will be opened and you will be like 
God.” However, in his grasp for that divine power his eyes are indeed 
opened, but to frustration and guilt. There then follows, as in our account, 
a frantic effort to hide the shame of guilt. Man does not enjoy being 
guilty. He covers his guilt or he finds a ‘‘scape goat” on which to place it. 
The net result is an entanglement in human tragedy and despair. Man 
brings upon himself the darkness of his disobedience and he knows not 
or refuses to know the way out of his dilemma. 

All students of this story find the saving feature for man in the fact 
that God comes to man in his guilt. It is God who does not forsake the 
work of his hands. And it is God who exposes the evil that has been 
done. One notes that after man sinned and hid himself, God is the prin- 
ciple person in the story. He finds the man laden with guilt, he confronts 
man with his disobedience, he sets the warfare between evil and good and 
he brings the course of the fall to its proper end. We should note these 


“acts” of God. 


11Zimmerli, op. cit., p. 159. 
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The first address of God is a curse which is pronounced upon the 
serpent (3:14). We have observed above that the serpent was more subtle 
than any of the animals which the Lord had made. This wisdom or pru- 
dence arising from the created world demonstrated itself in distortion 
and deception so that now that “earthy” wisdom comes under the scrutiny 
and curse of God. This demonic wisdom has destroyed the harmony of 
relationships between God and man and between man and his world. 
Therefore the curse of God is pronounced on the evil spirit. 
The author does not intend to discuss the origin of evil and evil 
spirits.12 His concern is not the origin of evil in God’s well-created world, 
but he tells us how evil manifested itself and how God placed the curse 
upon it. The curse is symbolized in the serpent’s crawling on its belly and 
eating the dust. It is idle to inquire whether the serpent originally walked 
on feet; nor is it necessary to observe that the serpent does not eat dust. 
To eat the dust is to describe defeat and destruction as when the enemies 
of Israel shall lick the dust like a serpent (Mic. 7:17; Ps. 72:9). The 
curse set upon the serpent indicates that God has determined the downfall 
of evil which brought disobedience and death into the world. 
Beside the setting of the curse on the serpent, God also sets enmity 
between the serpenc and the woman. The guise of friendship by which 
the serpent beguiled the woman is torn apart and the true nature of evil 
is seen as enmity. Man himself should have set the barrier between him- 
self and the devil. However. what man did not do, God now does. God 
knows that disobedient man ladened with guilt and fear will have an un- 
relenting struggle with the evil he has embraced. He will never feel “at 
home” with evil. The resistance to and warfare with evil are God or- 
dained. In fallen man God has placed something of his moral purity 
that shall carry on a bitter conflict with the powers of evil. 
The enmity which God has set will issue into a long warfare, for the 
seed of the serpent and the seed of the woman, i.e. their descendents will 
carry on the conflict. The entrance of evil is more than a dark cloud that 
drifts away after the storm. The scene on earth as pictured in the harmony 
of the garden has been radically changed by the warfare between man and 
the evil he embraced, a warfare which will be carried on through the 
generations. 
12"The seducing power remains according to his [author’s} intent in darkness, the 
riddle where the demonic evil stems from is not touched on; it must remain a 
riddle if the evil is not to become something harmless. Instead the two essential 
statements are entirely clear: evil does not arise out of God and it stands under 
the power of God.” Eichrodt, op. cit., p. 96. 

13Vriezen cites the Babylonian * ‘fall cylinder” on which the serpent stands on its 
tail and has fc2t. Other cylinders have figures of a serpent’s head on a human 
body, or of a goddess with a serpent coiled about the body. Op. cét., pp. 109-111. 
Zimmerli remarks that since the Bible says nothing about the question of the 


original form of the serpent we ought not to expect it to answer any question on 
this matter. Op. cit., p. 197. 
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Moreover, this warfare is savage and bitter as described by the well- 
known words, ‘‘He {the seed of the woman] shall bruise your [the ser- 
pent’s} head, and you shall bruise his heel’ (3:15b). Every interpretation 
struggles with the verb here translated ‘‘bruise.” The verbal root is shuph 
and appears only in two other places, Ps. 139:11, Job 9:17. Because of 
this limited usage one cannot find much help by studying its meaning else- 
where. The most commonly accepted translation is either ‘‘bruise”’ or the 
more severe “crush.” Since the author uses the same verb to describe the 
results of the battle as it affected the serpent and the seed of the woman, 
the translation ‘‘bruise’”’ seems more satisfying.'* 
More important than the proper translation is the interpretation which 
one may derive from this most descriptive passage in which the heel of 
the woman’s seed violently stamps down upon the head of the serpent and 
in turn the serpent strikes back with its venomous fangs into the heel. It 
seems clear enough that the bruised or crushed head would indicate the 
death of the serpent. But what is the meaning of the bruised heel? Surely 
it would mean that the serpent had injected its venom into the heel. If 
so, this would cause the death of the seed of the woman. So we have 
before us a graphic picture of the serpent crushed to death and the seed 
of the woman struck by the venom of death. 
If for the moment we may allow this interpretation about the result 
of this conflict, then our account describes the severe, if not tragic, conflict 
of mankind with evil. This is a life and death struggle. In this intense 
struggle with evil mankind gains the mastery; he crushes the head of evil. 
But also evil lashes back to inflict its deadly wound. This apparently 
pictures a battle which ends, not merely in a successful riddance of 
evil, but in disappointment and death. One is reminded of Paul’s descrip- 
tion of the struggle within him in which he sees a warfare between his 
mind and sin dwelling in him. He becomes a captive to the law of sin in 
this struggle and he cries out, “Wretched man that I am! Who shall 
deliver me from the body of this death?” (Rom. 7:24). So it is in hu- 
manity at large: enmity between good and evil, a warfare, and finally, a 
captive of death!15 
14The LXX renders the verb shuph by terein, ‘to watch for, to pant after.” The 
Vulgate has conteret, ‘shall bruise,” for the first verb and insidiaberis, “shall lie 
in wait for,” for the second. The English versions have “bruise” with the ARV 
giving “lie in wait for” in the margin. The Dutch versions have vermorzelen, 
“crush.” Luther’s Bible like the Vulgate has two renderings: zertreten, ‘‘crush,” 
and stechen, “‘sting’”; and the new Ziirich Bible also has two: ¢reten, “trample,” 
and schnappen, “snap at.” 

15J. Skinner sees no victory but a perpetual warfare which is the import of the 
curse upon the serpent. A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Genesis (Edin- 
burgh: T. & T. Clark, 1910), p. 81. O. Procksch states that both participants 


in the conflict die. “This is a picture of an unending tragedy which shakes the 
marrow and bone.” Die Genesis (Leipzig: A Deichertsche Verlagbuchhandlung, 
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This strife between the serpent and the “seed of the woman” is ob- 
servable throughout the Old Testament. After the expulsion from the 
garden, fratricide takes place; Lamech is filled with vengeance; violence 
increases in the earth; pride erects the tower of Babel. In Israel’s history, 
she is delivered from the oppression of Egypt, yet some centuries later 
Israel oppresses the poor within her borders. Under David and Solomon 
the tribes become united and are free from foreign power, yet in a few 
centuries internal strife and disunity bring the tribes under Assyrian and 
Babylonian tyranny. In fact, the rise and fall of Israel during her half 
millenium of history is a graphic recital of the conflict between “‘the ser- 
pent and the seed of the woman.” 


If we may see the “‘serpent-seed”’ strife in the history of Israel, how 
much more may we observe it in the history of mankind! The oppressed 
are delivered often to become another oppressor. War “‘to end all war” 
establishes the setting for another war. The ghettos and gas chambers 
are being replaced by large refugee camps. The world divides itself be- 
tween the “haves” and “have nots” with the latter in need of the surpluses 
which are an economic problem to the former. Could our past and present 
more eloquently describe the bitter and tragic conflict between the serpent 
and the seed of the woman? Collectively and individually mankind is 
caught in this warfare to crush the evil within and without, and all the 
promise of triumph fades like mist in the morning sun. 

This verse has often been regarded as messianic in that the seed of the 
woman is predictive of the coming conquering Messiah. One searches in 
vain to find any of the New Testament writers appealing to this passage 
as predictive of the coming deliverer. In the Targums, the Jewish inter- 
pretation sees in this text a victory over the devil ‘‘in the days of the King 
Messiah.” The intertestamental literature and the recently discovered 
literature of the Qumran Community at the Dead Sea which was especial- 
ly messianically minded make no use of this passage. Medieval exegetes of 
the Christian Church were controlled by the accepted Vulgate translation, 
ipsa’® conteret caput tuum, “she shall crush your head,” and saw its fulfill- 
ment in the virgin Mary. Luther rejected the allusion to Mary, but be- 
lieved that it did refer to the virgin birth of Christ. More generally the 
view of Calvin prevailed in Protestant interpretation that mankind united 
in Christ is promised a victory over the devil. Paul’s statement in Romans 
16:20, “Then the God of peace will soon crush Satan under your feet” 

1913) p. 37. G. von Rad comments that the conflict as such is without the hope 
which in every case finally eventuates in victory. This hopelessness is indeed the 
actual curse. Op. cit., p. 75. Von Rad, however, in extending the effect of the 
curse over both parties in the warfare, makes an overstatement for the curse is 
pronounced upon the serpent and not upon the woman and her seed. 


16The Old Latin texts, third century A.D., have ipse “he” and also ipsa and illa 
“she.”’ Even the Vulgate tradition has ipse in it! 
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which seems to allude to the text in Genesis, envisions a God-wrought 
victory through the Church, the body of Christ. This appears to be the 
prevailing understanding in Protestant circles, even though one encounters 
some variation coming from competent and devout scholars.17 


As one reads the pronouncements of doom beginning at this verse and 
continuing through the chapter, one sees more despair than hope. Zim- 
merli has well observed that these terse statements describe the full 
measure of woe which man’s disobedience brought upon him. In rapid 
succession God declares that under the enmity and strife between the ser- 
pent and the woman man lives in hostile relationship with the animals, 
some of which like the serpent, lion or bear, will take his life. And the 
tragedy is that, prior to his fall, man was the ruler of the animal kingdom. 
Moreover, the blessedness of children in the family is greatly saddened by 
the pain and sorrow of child birth which at times claimed the life of the 
mother. The man, who was placed in the garden to work it and to keep 
it, now finds the earth cursed under his feet so that it reluctantly yields 
its fruit to him. This highlights the futility and burden of man’s toil. 
And finally there is death. Was man created immortal? Our author does 
not tell us. The sad fact is that man’s disobedience brought him into 
death. And his death is described in a most abject manner, a return to 
the dust from which he came. Finally his doom is crowned by being 
driven from the garden in which the Lord had placed him; and the way 
to the tree of life was barred so that man could not regain the blessed 


17J, Calvin understands that “seed” is a collective noun and refers to mankind 
and not to Christ. Further this “seed” will be in a continuous conflict in which 
victory is promised the human race. With reference to Romans 16:20 he declares 
that the Church under her Head shall gloriously triumph over Satan. Commentary 
on the Book of Genesis, (Edinburgh: Edinburgh Printing Company, 1847), 

. 168-171. 

c A. Briggs declares that the seed of the woman, a second Adam, will gain the 
victory over the serpent, and shall suffer a slight wound, not death, for death 
seems inappropriate to the Messianic idea. Messianic Prophecy (New York: 
Scribner’s Sons, 1886), p. 76. 
C. F. Keil interprets the seed of the woman as a group spiritually or ethically 
determined which culminates in Christ. He observes that through the woman the 
craft of the devil came on mankind, and through the seed of the woman shall 
come the conqueror of the devil. Biblical Commentary on the Old Testament 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1869), Vol. I, pp. 101f. 
E. W. Hengstenberg objects to early Christian interpreters who see a direct refer- 
ence to Christ here. In general terms victory is promised the seed who will in 
some future time vanquish the serpent which shall inflict only curable wounds 
on mankind. Christology of the Old Testament (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1863), Vol. I, pp. 28-30. 
E. Koenig in summary states that in the God-established conflict the serpent shall 
finally be overcome. Although the being and nature of the deliverer is not clear- 
ly seen, yet the nature of the deliverance brings about a renewed fellowship of 
God with man. Die messianischen W eissagungen des Alten Testaments (Stuttgart: 
Chr. Belser A. G., Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1923), p. 84. 

180 p. cit., pp. 189-194. 
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relationship with God which once he had. Truly this is deep and dark 
despair! 

Zimmerli warns against reading the author’s account of the conse- 
quences of the fall only from the somber point of view.’° The picture is 
rather twofold: a world under the curse of God and also a world in which 
the grace and goodness of God still is present. In the setting of death 
man still has the breath of life which God breathed into him. The world 
is truly under the curse of God, yet God’s glory and wonder are clearly 
seen in this world about which Psalmists sing (Pss. 8, 104). The pains 
of childbirth and the rule of the husband over the woman, often oppres- 
sive, picture the doleful consequences of the fall, yet the man shall find his 
essential “good” in the woman to whom he cleaves, and the blessedness of 
children in the family is the crowning grace of God. The curse brings 
on toil and sweat for man in his arduous labor, yet God’s grace does 
cause the herb to grow which is to be man’s food. Indeed God also pro- 
vides for the clothing of man (3:21). God has not destroyed his creation, 
but he maintains it. 

As the man and his wife leave the garden to go into the world they 
encounter the woeful results of their fall. As we noted above, the strife 
between the serpent and the seed of the woman ensues. This story from 
Eden to the close of the Old Testament narrates that struggle in which 
evil is greatly subdued by the warriors of faith, yet, alas, each of them suc- 
cumbs to the poisonous sting of the serpent. And so the Old Testament 
closes much like our first parents leaving Eden, looking for one to bring 
deliverance. 

The realization of the victory in the seed-serpent conflict appears in 
the coming of the second Adam, Jesus Christ, the man from heaven, as 
given by Paul. Christ as the man from heaven enters the intense conflict 
with the devil. The conflict appears at his birth in the slaughter of the 
innocents by King Herod. The battle gains in intensity as Jesus faces the 
tempter, as he meets the demon possessed, as he faces the opposition of 
the Jews and Gentiles. Finally the sentence of death comes upon him 
However, the Victor in the seed-serpent conflict accomplishes his victory 
through death. It may well be that the imagery of the seed-serpent war- 
fare as given in Genesis 3:15 envisions the victory of the seed through 
death. Surely in the suffering servant it is clear that through suffering and 
death he shall bring salvation and redemption to many (Isa. 53:9-12). 
And we are left without doubt as the writer of Hebrews declares that, ‘‘by 
the grace of God he might taste death for every one . . . that through 
death he might destroy him who has the power of death, that is the 
devil” (2:9, 14). The despair in which mankind came since first the 


19]bid., pp. 199-201. 
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enmity was set between the serpent and the woman can only be removed 
through the victory of our risen Lord whom the God of peace brought 
again from the dead (Heb. 13:20). 

In summary, our study of these two chapters of Genesis points up the 
nature and relevance of this account about man and his fall. Thanks to 
the advance in our knowledge of ancient peoples among whom Israel 
lived, we can see that the Bible is aware of pagan beliefs and practices 
and gives its witness against them. The sacred writer under the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit uses language and symbol well-known to people 
of that day to depict God’s relationship of beneficent grace to man in his 
creation. Further the author describes with discerning clarity the tempta- 
tion, the disobedience, and its woeful consequences which are in evidence 
throughout the Old Testament, and indeed throughout the history of man- 
kind. And at last, the pathos and despair of the fall are seen as the man 
and his wife are driven from the garden, from the fellowship with God. 
The restoration of that fellowship, the theme of the Old Testament as 
related through the redemptive acts of God for Israel, is not fully achieved 
until Jesus Christ through his death and resurrection becomes the mediator 
of the new and better covenant in which the God-people bond is estab- 
lished and, to use the words of Paul, we cry, “Abba! Father!” And the 
Spirit bears witness with our spirit that ‘‘we are children of God” 
(Rom. 8:15f.). 
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MATURITY AND IMMATURITY IN THE 
MINISTRY 


WILLIAM L. HIEMSTRA 


Ministers may have as many problems as their parishioners. Not all 
ministerial difficulties are financial or theological. Some problems may be 
related to emotional immaturity. This condition contributes to an in- 
effective ministry and has led to many failures. 

An effective minister is emotionally mature. Emotional maturity con- 
sists of healthy interpersonal relationships. This desirable emotional 
quality reflects itself in several wholesome attitudes on the basis of being 
accepted of God in Christ: (1) acceptance of self; (2) acceptance of 
various circumstances in life; (3) acceptance of others. 

Emotional maturity is dynamic and not static. Its acquisition is a pro- 
gressive process. Each minister needs more of it. Ministers have it in 
various proportions and none possesses this quality in sufficient depth. 


ACCEPTANCE OF SELF 

Basic to a Christian conception of the “self” is the biblical truth that 
man is a creature of God. Redemption of man, likewise, is wrought by 
the activity of God. This eliminates all pride, egotism or self-exaltation 
with reference to the self which God creates, maintains and redeems. 

The term “acceptance of self” may be misunderstood. It does not 
mean that mature persons easily explain or condone their actions and 
condemn others with greater zeal and ease. To accept one’s self does not 
necessitate the rejection of others. Neither is the term synonymous with 
uncritical approval of all one’s thoughts, words and actions. 

True acceptance of self does not imply emancipation from God and 
his service. In harmony with the Christian message, the servant of Christ 
accepts himself because the living God has accepted him as a child of 
God and a disciple of Christ. The infinite God has accepted that which 
was unacceptable because he has made it acceptable in Jesus Christ. God’s 
child now accepts himself as he truly is because he would not presume to 
be wiser than his Father. 

INDEPENDENCE 

A chief characteristic of the minister who is emotionally mature is one 
of independence, which includes a healthy dependence upon God. An 
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immature person feels insecure and overly dependent. These attitudes 
may be due to a need for overwhelming approval or for greater prestige. 
Such emotional immaturity may have been caused by not having been 
accepted by others, particularly by one’s parents, in early life. 

Emotional immaturity may reveal itself in an unwillingness to take a 
tisk for fear of losing prestige or honor. A minister may consult five 
commentaries in preparation for the Sunday sermon and still insist on 
checking with two more sources before Sunday morning. He is excessive- 
ly afraid to be wrong. A minister may be anxious about the future 
and think it necessary at the age of fifty to accept the first invitation to 
serve in another church. He also shows his emotional insecurity if his 
interest in the pension program is stronger than the present challenge 
of helping people. 

A minister who is emotionally mature is capable of independent 
action. He recognizes the possibility of failure in every attempted action. 
He is willing to admit errors and faults in his past life. He may even 
make the admission that he is currently dull and little more than a novice. 
But Christ’s minister will not admit that he has been repudiated by God. 
He believes on the basis of the testimony of the Word and Spirit that his 
true self has been accepted by the eternal God for all time—in spite of 
dullness, failures and faults. Some people may repudiate him. He may 
even be inclined in a time of stress or weakness to repudiate himself. But 
these attitudes are not imitative of the divine. Neither do they influence 
Almighty God. 

At the center of all independent action by the emotionally mature 
minister is the surrender of self to the service of God and man. He has 
come to recognize that there is much in and out of this world that is 
more important than himself. By an act of surrendering self a new self 
is acquired—one that progressively loses egocentricity and enters into 
true freedom and maturity. The surrender of the self one accepts is due 
to the implanted desire to live a life to the glory of the living God. 


PARTICIPATION 

The acceptance of self implies participation in all of life in spite of 
great risks. The sense of calling in the emotionally mature minister is 
stronger than the fear of failure. The very act of participation in life 
also reduces anxiety about the future. It would be indicative of lack of 
emotional maturity if a minister would consider changing his pastorate 
after one year of service and before having contacted all members of the 
congregation once. To daydream every Saturday about the glories of 
former pastorates, while the vesper sermon has not yet been born, reveals 
attitudes which are emotionally adolescent. 
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In a new situation demanding a decision the emotionally immature 
minister may say, “If only this would happen I would be able to decide,” 
or “When circumstances are different I will make a decision.” The mature 
person would be willing to act without having a knowledge of all future 
possibilities. The psalmist said, “Thy word is a lamp unto my feet” 
(Psalm 119:105). The lamp was not large and the traveler could see 
only a short distance ahead. The Christian minister cannot see the whole 
of life in advance. But there is sufficient light to enable him to take one 
step forward—and this is healthy participation. 


ACCEPTANCE OF LIFE 

Participation in life is related to our acceptance of life in all its 
aspects. The mature minister has a central conviction that there is meaning 
and purpose in life. He does not have answers to all questions, his or 
his neighbor's. He does have answers to several basic questions and trusts 
in the sovereign God of providence and the providence of the sovereign 
God. 

A minister may avoid certain pastoral calls for fear of entering into 
an unpleasant situation. Controversy is evaded for fear of antagonizing 
friends. He absents himself from all meetings where friction may de- 
velop. All this makes him a colorless and ineffective minister of the 
Gospel. 

The immature person rejects life by a refusal to face reality. A mother 
and two daughters formed a closely knit family. When one of the 
daughters died the mother talked exclusively and with ephemeral exhil- 
aration about heaven. The sister refused to mention her sister’s name or 
change the room which had belonged to her sister. In this case two people 
in different ways refused to face the reality that a loved one had died and 
that tears are a part of a normal grief reaction. 

Emotionally mature persons also accept the joys of life. The minister 
who is presented with an increase in salary ought to consider it a blessing 
of God and not necessarily an intention of the church officers to change 
his personal philosophy to one of materialism. If two calls to other 
pastorates are presented, the emotionally immature minister would 
probably feel it necessary to accept the invitation of the church offering 
less salary because he thinks it irreligious to be happy with increased pur- 
chasing power. Thus, wrongly he feels obligated to deny the self that 
God accepts. 

The mature Christian minister believes that in a vital commitment to 
Christ there will be an acceptance of the life which God gives and a 
participation in the life which Christ shares. Stated with more simplicity 
and greater eloquence, Jesus said, “For whosoever will save his life shall 
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lose it; but whosoever shall lose his life for my sake and the gospel’s; the 
same shall save it’”” (Mark 8:35). 


ACCEPTANCE OF OTHERS 

The Christian minister who has acquired some emotional maturity 
accepts others as a fulfillment of the law of love. Contact with others 
can be very impersonal. This impersonal emotional attitude can be re- 
flected by the minister by a reluctant handshake, continuous formality, 
and prolonged pleasantries. 

It can also be indicated by exclusively formal speech. One feels that 
there is too much emotional detachment if a minister refers to his wife 
at all times and places as “Mrs. B.,” “my little lady” or ‘‘the mistress of 
the manse.” Such terminology may indicate respect, but this is an emo- 
tional attitude which lacks warmth and is not synonymous with love. 

In order to truly accept others there must be the relationship of love. 
Love is an emotion which has many variations and adaptations. It can be 
applied to many different circumstances. Faithfulness, friendship and 
affection are some of the most important aspects of love in interpersonal 
relations. 

The minister will easily recall the large number of parishioners who 
need his acceptance, love and understanding. He may remember the 
irritable bachelor and learn that love can alter irritability caused by 
loneliness. Older people often feel deserted and the middle-aged fre- 
quently feel that everything good is past. Their feelings can be changed 
by mature ministers who accept others. The widow struggles to be brave 
but she needs a minister to share for a little while the burdens which 
seem too heavy. Then there may be the hostile youth who cannot success- 
fully compete with an intellectually superior sister and who shows his 
anger by saying mean things about God. He needs an emotionally 
mature man of God in whom there has been formed a large measure of 
Christlike compassion and understanding. 

If we do not accept others, we reject them. In the region of human 
emotions there is no comfortable beneficent neutrality. The rejection of 
others can be related to hatred and its variations: indignation, aggression, 
irritability, anger, indifference, annoyance, vengeance and retaliation. 
Christianity as well as psychology should recognize these emotional re- 
actions as basically immature as well as sinful. 

The acceptance of others relates to the acceptance of responsibility in 
marriage and parenthood. The minister who has a measure of emotional 
maturity and who accepts others (including his wife and children) in 
love will recognize that every evening in the year should not be spent at 
the church. He is a husband and father as well as a churchman. His 
most mature quality is the attitude of cheerfully accepting the privilege of 
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increasing responsibility in the family as well as in the church and com- 
munity. 

The emotionally mature life is one of faith in the God who redeems 
our selves that we may use them in loving service. It expresses faith in the 
God who is intensely interested in others and in the life which is an 
expression of his plan. The mature Christian minister would be an imi- 
tator of God by accepting himself, life, and others on the basis of having 
been accepted by God in Christ. 

Emotional maturity is not a substitute but a necessary supplement to 
spiritual maturity. A constantly increasing knowledge of God and a de- 
veloping devotion to Christ must be joined with emotional maturity if 
ministers are to be equal to the tremendous demands of contemporary 
service in the church of Jesus Christ. 




















CAMPUS HIGHLIGHTS 


During the second quarter Wes- 
tern has had the privilege of greet- 
ing many visitors to the campus. 
Most of them were missionaries, 
either retired or home on furlough, 
who spoke to the students enrolled 
in the Contemporary Missions 
course, offered this quarter as an 
elective in the department of Eng- 
lish Bible and Missions. Professor 
George H. Mennenga secured an 
edifying array of missionaries and 
Foreign and Domestic board repre- 
sentatives. Those who have already 
addressed the class are: The Rev. 
J. Buteyn, Dr. Louis Benes, Dr. J. 
J. DeValois, Bernadine Siebers De 
Valois, M.D., The Rev. Bernard 
Hakken, Miss Arlene Schuiteman, 
R.N., Dr. R. R. Van Heukelom, 
and Miss Belle Bogaard. Those yet 
to address the class in the closing 
weeks of this quarter are: The 
Rev. Paul Meyerink, The Rev. R. 
Redeker, The Rev. Jacob Blaauw, 
and Miss Beth Marcus. The differ- 
ent fields represented are: India, 
Africa, the Near East, Japan, Mex- 
ico, Canada and Kentucky. 





On January 21, the Rev. Don 
DeYoung, pastor of the Elmendorf 
Reformed Church, New York City, 
talked to the seminary body about 
the importance of inner city work. 
He described as deplorable the fact 
that our churches are moving out 
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of the cities into the suburbs in 
order to follow their congregations. 
He also stressed the need for more 
men who would be willing to dedi- 
cate their lives to the inner city 
work. On January 29 and 30, Pro- 
fessor Otto A. Piper, head of the 
department of New Testament at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 
was to have delivered a series of 
lectures on the subject of “Inter- 
preting the Bible.” Unfortunately, 
his plane was grounded at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and we were conse- 
quently deprived of a visitor whom 
we had awaited with anticipation. 





The itinerary of this year’s tour 
by the Western Seminary Choir has 
been announced. The choir will be 
leaving Holland for its trip im- 
mediately upon the completion of 
final exams. It will leave by bus 
on Thursday, February 25 and they 
expect to return to the Tulip City 
in time for classes on Wednesday, 
March 2. The itinerary is as fol- 
lows: 

Feb. 25—Evening concert—First 
Reformed Church, Lansing, III. 

Feb, 26—Evening concert—Cen- 
tral Reformed Church, Sioux Cen- 
ter, Iowa. 

Feb. 27—Entire day to be spent 
in traveling to Denver, Colorado. 

Feb. 28—Various preaching ser- 
vices and Sunday Schools will be 











conducted in the morning. A con- 
cert will be presented in the eve- 
ning. 

Feb. 29 — Evening concert — 
Third Reformed Church, Pella, 
Iowa. 

March 1— Morning concert — 

Chapel of Central College, Pella, 
Iowa. 
Included in their repertoire are 
such fine numbers as, “Hark, Hark 
My Soul” by Shelley, “The Lord is 
My Shepherd” by Mueller, and 
“Salvation Belongeth to Our God” 
by Tchesnokov. The choir is under 
the direction of Nathan Vander 
Werf, and is accompanied by Mer- 
win Van Doornik. 





This quarter’s Adelphic pro- 
grams have carried on the good 
work of presenting interesting 
guests and events designed to tear 
the student away from his books 
for a couple of hours of fellowship 
and enlightenment. On December 
13, Rev. H. Van Vranken, retired 
missionary to India, showed Frank 
Laubach’s film, ‘““Wake Up or Blow 
Up,” at a meeting to which the stu- 
dents’ wives were also invited. On 
January 12, the Rev. Henry Kik 
delivered a timely message concern- 
ing his work with the Christian 
Guidance Bureau in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. Then on January 19 the 
students experienced the thrills of 
tobogganing at the “Snow Party” 








held at the newly completed runs 
at Goshorn Lake. After a thrilling 
three hours all met for supper at 
the home of Dr. and Mrs. M. E. 
Osterhaven. Dr. Osterhaven showed 
his slides of “Reformed Centers in 
Europe.” At our latest meeting to 
date, Professor Roger Rietberg of 
the Hope College music faculty, 
presented a lecture on “Church 
Music.” His fine lecture received a 
good response from the students 
during the question period which 
followed. 





On December 11 the Adelphia 
society presented their annual 
Christmas program. Included in 
the program were many of the 
children of both students and fac- 
ulty. The program was followed 
by a movie entitled “A Boy and 
His Bible,” which portrayed the 
quest of an older man for Christ 
during the Christmas season. Re- 
freshments were served following 
the film. 





Progress report: The Goyim 
project, “Chapel in the Hills” for 
Buncomb, Kentucky, was started 
Nov. 3, 1959 when students and 
faculty pledged a total of $5,400. 
To date, $2,259.59 has been re- 
ceived and additional pledges have 
boosted the total pledges to 
$5,747.45. 
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Voices of SIGNIFICANCE in today’s theology 











THE HUMANITY OF GOD 


Recognized as one of the most influential theological minds 
of the century, Karl Barth reveals a change in his theo- 
logical posture. In these essays he appraises 19th-century 
liberalism, considers the heart of Christology, and examines 
the foundations of ethics. February 15 $2.50 


PAUL AND THE 
SALVATION OF MANKIND 


Professor Munck of the University of Aarhus, Denmark, 
subjects Pauline studies to a radical re-examination. With 
clarity and penetrating thought he presents a stimulating 
view of Paul and his apostleship. February 8 $6.50 


GOSPEL AND MYTH IN 
THE THOUGHT OF RUDOLF BULTMANN 


A prominent Waldensian theologian looks at Rudolf Bult- 
mann’s “demythologizing” emphasis with sympathetic eyes. 
Giovanni Miegge clears away confusion about this impor- 
tant aspect of communicating the gospel and helps us 
meet Bultmann on his own ground. May 23 $4.00 


PREDESTINATION and Other Papers 


Speaking from a pastor’s experience, Pierre Maury makes 
predestination a practical doctrine. The former president 
of the Reformed Church of France sees this doctrine as 
the Biblical view of God’s character. May 23 $2.50 


BARTH 


Johannes 


MUNCK 


Giovanni 


MIEGGE 


Pierre 


MAURY 


Wolter mm) PREACHING, CONFESSION, 
LUTHI ff THE LORD’S SUPPER 


Essays on these elements of the Church’s life by two Swiss 
pastors and theologians. Liithi and Thurneysen emphasize 
faith and the inner significance of preaching, confessing, 
and taking Communion together. April 18 $2.50 


Eduard 
THURNEYSEN 





ask your bookseller 


TOHN KNOX PRESS 


publisher of the 


= LAYMAN’S BIBLE COMMENTARY 


5 volumes now available; 4 more to come in October 
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The Layman’s Bible Commen- 
tary, Vols. 1 and 22, Richmond: 
John Knox Press, 1959. Pp. 171 
and 144. $2.00 each, $1.75 each 
for four or more. 


“Where can I get a commentary that 
I can understand?” I have had laymen 
ask me this question on a number of 
occasions. If by this he means a work 
that will do his study for him, he won't 
find one. There is no substitute for 
study. However, if he is looking for 
something that is clear and concise, and 
that makes an attempt to say things in 
non-theological language, the first vol- 
umes of the Layman’s Bible Commen- 
tary may indicate that there is an an- 
swes. 

This projected work of twenty-five 
volumes, with five volumes completed, 
will be published at the rate of four 
each year. 

Volume one, which is of an intro- 
ductory nature, has five articles, three 
of which seek to bring to the reader 
a short but adequate outline of the 
Bible and a basic interpretation of the 
whole. The outline draws together the 
history of the nation of Israel against 
the background of the introductory 
material in Genesis 1-11. This is an 
excellent way to begin. Most laymen 
have no concept of the background 
against which the Bible was written, 
and no idea of a chronological pro- 
gression which gives sense to the vari- 
ous sections. The point of view in the 
interpretive section is similar to that 
which one finds in Cullmann’s Christ 
and Time. Two other articles com- 
plete this volume: One deals with the 
history of the Bible as a written docu- 
ment. The other is a chapter on how 
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to study the Bible, with an approach 
that is both spiritually sound and good 
sense. 

In Volume twenty-two, A. M, Hun- 
ter writes on Galatians, Ephesians, 
Philippians, and Colossians. Each book 
has a short introduction with sufficient 
material to give the reader a proper 
frame of reference. The suggested out- 
line is short and direct. Hunter seeks 
to clarify the main ideas found in a 
section, rather than straining the con- 
tent of each text. This is good, and is 
an aid to the clarity for which he is 
striving. 

The author shows a real appreciation 
for a theological point of view, which 
keeps him from writing material which 
is sterile. At times he moves from in- 
terpretation to an application of the 
passage to the present day. In this 
method he is in the good company of 
John Calvin. 

If all volumes will do as well as 
these two, both in content and com- 
munication, we will have another ex- 
cellent tool for the church and the 
classroom. 

LAMBERT JOHN PONSTEIN 


The Acts of the Apostles, by E. 
M. Blaiklock, Grand Rapids: Eerd- 
mans, 1959. Pp. 197. $3.00. 


We do need helps to come to a clearer 
understanding of the Bible. The Book 
has a message for those who read it 
and nothing else. But the student of 
the Word reaches eagerly for any help 
that comes from those who spend their 
lives searching the Scriptures. 

That is where good commentaries 
come in. There are, of course, scores 
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trackless woods of scholarship. The 
of them, some for scholars alone, others 
for those who would get lost in the 
Tyndale New Testament Commentaries, 
the series to which this book belongs, 
fill a real need in that they appeal to 
ministers, teachers, and any other in- 
telligent people. Anyone genuinely 
concerned can read this commentary and 
others in the series with profit. 

Blaiklock does an excellent job in 
answering these questions: Who wrote 
the book? When was it written? What 
were the sources? What was the world 
into which Christianity came like? The 
Preface, in which these problems are 
discussed, gives us a great deal of light 
on what we mean by “the fullness of 
time.” 

In treating the text verse by verse 
under clarifying headings the author 
both illumines and stimulates. His 
work is exegetical rather than homilet- 
ical, but that is all to the good, for 
homiletics without exegesis or with bad 
exegesis can be shoddy stuff. 


Luke and Paul loom large in this 
commentary because they loom large in 
Acts. The doctor-historian and the 
greatest of the apostles come at us like 
challenging characters and like heroes 
of faith whose lengthening shadow 
falls on us today. 

The author is conservative but open 
to whatever new light is given. 

The work also contains an analysis 
that makes a very good outline of this 
earliest history of the Christian Church. 

BASTIAN KRUITHOF 


The First Epistle General of 
Peter, by Alan M. Stibbs, Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1959. Pp. 192. 
$3.00. 


This is another in the series of 
Tyndale New Testament Commentaries 
edited by R. V. G. Tasker. Seven vol- 
umes have been published, and eight 
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more are in preparation. A person 
ready to shy away from ponderous 
tomes would do well to fill his shelves 
with these books and his mind with 
their significant contents. 

An Introduction of 58 pages deals 
with such subjects as I Peter in the 
early Church and in the modern Church, 
the question of whether Peter wrote 
this book or someone else using his 
name, language and diction, theological 
and literary affinities, patterns of Chris- 
tian teaching, references to the per- 
secution, the Sylvanus hypothesis, and 
the place, date, and destination of the 
writing. 

The author, sifting the evidence, con- 
cludes that Peter is the author of this 
Epistle, though Sylvanus very likely 
had a hand in it, that Rome, referred 
to as Babylon, is the place of writing, 
and that the letter was probably writ- 
ten shortly before the Neronian per- 
secution in 63 or 64 A.D. 

The message of the apostle, who is 
the Rock, was timely for those dis- 
persed and harried Christians who 
needed to be reminded of their great 
salvation, and the challenge, the re- 
sponsibility, and the privileges implied. 
The message should inspire and bolster 
us hurried, though perhaps not harried, 
Christians who are apt to swear by the 
Scriptures without too great a concern 
for the contemporaneity of its impact. 

I Peter is as practical as it is theolog- 
ical. It breathes a warmth of assurance 
and comfort. It is the flame of a Chris- 
tian heart and mind kindling the lives 
of those whom no shadows and no frost 
can overcome. 

Vice-Principal Stibbs has caught the 
flame. 

BASTIAN KRUITHOF 


You Shall Be My People, by Ed- 
win M. Good, Phila.: Westminster 
Press, 1959. Pp. 7-96. $1.50. 


This little volume is part of a series 








known as “Westminster Guides to the 
Bible,” edited by the author of this 
book. The volume covers the books of 
the covenant and law, and is a kind of 
introduction to the books of the Penta- 
teuch. The series is intended primarily 
for laymen, rather than “scholars al- 
ready learned.” 

The interpretation of the book is 
said to “center . . . around the commun- 
ity of faith. The meanings of the vari- 
ous kinds of stories and of the parts of 
the Pentateuch are to be found in the 
meanings they had to those who told 
the stories and preserved them as the 
voice of God to and through his 
people.” So far so good! 

But then the author goes on to set 
forth the details of the documentary 
hypothesis as the explanation, in part, 
of the composition of these books. In 
further explanation he details what he 
calls ‘‘the process of memory,” suggest- 
ing that various stories were circulated 
and exaggerated until they became a 
fixed tradition. Then he says, “The 
story was complete. From a simple hero- 
legend, it had developed into a tradition 
of God’s covenantal promises. Was this 
dishonest manipulation of the facts? 
Not at all. The important thing was 
not the facts but the meaning” (p. 30). 

This review is too brief to include 
many other instances and this reviewer's 
reactions to them, but the above is the 
general pattern. While the book is in- 
teresting in some ways, this reviewer 
finds himself asking the question, “If 
the Bible must be so reconstructed, how 
can we believe any of it?” If the Bible 
is God’s Word, why did he not write 
accurately ? 

The conclusion is that this book can- 
not be recommended to our laymen as 
a guide to their understanding of the 
Bible. The purpose of this series is a 
good one, for our laymen can well use 
guides to their study of the Word. But 
the “guide” ought to begin with the 
Word, rather than the theories about it, 
and ought to explain the Word as God’s 





own Word, rather than as so many 
myths! 
DANIEL H. FyLstTra 


A Christian Theology of the Old 
Testament, by George A. F. Knight, 
Richmond: John Knox Press, 1959. 
Pp. 383. $5.00. 


A notable feature of contemporary 
biblical study is the appearance of a 
number of excellent books on Old Testa- 
ment theology. Professor Knight’s vol- 
ume differs from the others both as re- 
gards its title and its presupposition. It 
is a Christian theology of the Old Test- 
ament, and from the viewpoint of the 
Christian Church the writer accepts the 
Old Testament as the Word of God no 
less than the New Testament. But how 
then is it to be understood? Here is one 
of the basic questions of today. The Old 
Testament can no longer be regarded 
merely as a repository of Christological 
proof-texts. Old Testament history, 
which was the medium through which 
God chose to reveal himself, must be 
taken seriously. Knight’s approach is 
interesting. He suggests that the primary 
concern of the Old Testament is the 
moral purpose of God (p. 109), and 
that its basic content can be expressed 
in the language of II Cor. 5:19, with 
the alteration of two words: “God was 
in Israel, seeking to reconcile the world 
unto himself” (p. 8). In the Old Testa- 
ment Israel is the Son through whom 
God’s redemptive activity is revealed; 
in the New Testament Jesus Christ is 
the Son. The key motif is then not the 
Covenant but “the revelation of the 
redemptive activity of God in and 
through the Son, Israel” (p. 9). 

Knight emphasizes, correctly, that the 
genius of the Hebrew mind is to be 
seen in the use of pictorial forms and 
images. ‘Pictorial thinking is the essence 
of the whole biblical revelation” (p. 
80). In this connection the chapter on 
“The Primal Chaos” may be cited as an 

















illustration. Or again, one notes the 
images used by the Old Testament 
writers as they sought to interpret to 
their own people the historical reality 
that was Israel and her relationship to 
the God who had chosen her. The figure 
of the Vine, the Son of God, the Son 
of Man, the Bride, the Rock, the Servant, 
are all used to illustrate the unique 
position in which Israel stood to God. 
The book is divided into four main 
parts. The subject of Part One is the 
person of the living God. Part Two 
deals with God and creation. The con- 
cluding chapter of this section, “The 
Wrath of God,” draws attention to the 
rebellion of God's creation and his con- 
sequent wrath against it. Part Three 
describes in picture language God's 
special relationship to Israel. The climax 
comes in Part Four, where the question 
of God’s purpose for Israel is taken up. 
Knight makes use here of a telling il- 
lustration. He points to five “moments” 
in Israel’s experience—her birth, which 
contains elements of mystery; her mar- 
riage to the God who had chosen her 
at Sinai; her death in 587 B.C., which 
to all outward appearances marked the 
end of Israel. She had undergone her 
“crucifixion”; her resurrection or re- 
demption (Ezek. 37); her final exalta- 
tion (Isa. 35; 62:1-4). Israel’s faith 
always points beyond itself to the final 
consummation of God’s plan and pur- 
pose. Thus the “death-and-resurrection” 
motif occupics a prominent place in the 
Old Testament, for it was Israel’s inter- 
pretation of her own experience of God. 
Professor Knight forestalls a possible 
objection to his basic thesis, viz., that 
typology is emphasized too strongly in 
his exegesis (pp. 214-17). This re- 
viewer feels that the objection is at 
times justified. The book is, however, 
an honest attempt to grapple with the 
problem of the Old Testament in Chris- 
tian Scripture. It is up-to-date and 
characterized by fresh and illuminating 
insights. Its study cannot fail to be re- 
warding. HucH B. MAcLEAN 
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Human Spirit and Holy Spirit, 
by Arnold B. Come, Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1959, Pp. 
208. $4.00. 


This book presents a novel and cap- 
tivating approach to the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit. Calvin suggested the meth- 
od but did not carry it out fully. He 
insisted that the knowledge of God and 
the knowledge of self were so related 
that neither could be complete without 
the other. Dr. Come begins with the 
doctrine of man, which he treats in the 
first five chapters. Kierkegaard gave the 
inspiration for this approach, but the 
belief that “Trinitarian theology” and 
“Christocentrism” contain a real threat 
to a truly biblical anthropology de- 
manded that man be studied before the 
Holy Spirit (p. 27). 

Chapter I shows man in quest of 
Spirit, motivated largely by outside in- 
fluences from the non-Christian sources 
of process philosophy, existentialism, 
and depth psychology. Dr. Come, how- 
ever, is very careful to point out that 
these are related to his study as the 
pagan influences which surrounded 
Israel were to the Old Testament. They 
are not assimilated but are spurs to 
thought and demand self-analysis and 
understanding. 

The chief factors, according to Chap- 
ter II, in the revision of the Christian 
doctrine of man are biblical studies and 
existential interpretation. It is in bib- 
lical studies that the author makes his 
most valuable contribution in a way 
that is both interesting and profitable. 
While what he writes need not be 
assumed to be final truth, he compels 
us to rethink our use of such terms as 
body, soul, and spirit, as well as natural 
and spiritual. Even the orthodox have 
found it difficult to get away from 
Greece and not all that passes for 
gospel in our pulpits comes from the 
Bible. 

Dr. Come insists that man is not 
soul or body nor even a soul having a 














body or a body having a soul, but that 
his nature is that he is both spirit and 
body at once. It is body which makes 
him a creature distinct from God, and 
spirit which permits him to be in 
encounter and communion with God. 
This reviewer would question, how- 
ever, the supposition that without body 
man would be “only a manifestion or 
expression or imaging of God in some 
temporary form, ultimately to be re- 
absorbed indistinguishably into the very 
being of God” (p. 43). Dr. Come may 
believe that this is what is to happen 
to angels but we do not so read the 
Apocalypse. 

In the one chapter dealing directly 
with the Holy Spirit Come points up 
sharply the fact that prior to Jesus 
Christ the presence of and knowledge 
about the Spirit was ambiguous, ten- 
uous, and intermittent. This was true 
because of the inadequacy of the means 
or medium through which God was 
then present. God then spoke through 
men, but in the new covenant speaks 
as a man. As in man spirit needs the 
medium of body, so, for God, Spirit 
comes in the medium of the Word. 

Dr. Come is unhappy with the con- 
tinued use of “Person” in relation to 
the doctrine of the Trinity, since the 
contemporary meaning of the word is 
bound to color the doctrine. The dis- 
tinction between the economic and the 
immanent Trinity is artificial and mis- 
leading (p. 145). The Trinity is de- 
scribed as: “First, God is the Absolute 
other One to us. Secondly, God is the 
One who confronts us with himself. 
Thirdly, God is the One who unites 
himself to us and us to himself” (p. 
146). This, he says, is not Sabellianism 
or chronological modalism because God 
is all three of these things always. 

The last chapter would substitute the 
phrase, ‘Commonwealth of the Spirit,” 
for our more common “communion of 
the Spirit,” in the interest of retaining 
corporateness of ‘“community’’ while 








escaping its static impersonality (p. 
168). 

Come makes excellent use of exceed- 
ingly varied sources, but is subject to 
none. 

RAYMOND R. VAN HEUKELOM 


The Reality of Faith, The Prob- 
lem of Subjectivism in Theology, 
by Friedrich Gogarten, translated 
by Carl Michalson and Others, 
Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1959. Pp. 192. $3.95. 


Reading this volume has been for this 
reader a strange and frustrating experi- 
ence. When one reads an author he 
expects to understand his position and 
purpose in writing. Neither has been 
clear in the present reading. There are 
manifold references to and amplifica- 
tions of biblical, especially Pauline, 
themes and these are quite intelligible 
in themselves. How the whole is to be 
tied together, however, and what is its 
point is not clear to this reviewer. 

The book purports to be a study of 
the problem of subjectivism in theology. 
The author examines the basis and 
nature of the Christian faith, finding it 
to consist in man’s freedom from the 
world and his freedom in and for God. 
The nothingness of creation in itself is 
shown by Jesus Christ in his redemption 
whereby he became heir of the world 
and showed man life’s center, God. As 
God’s child man is free; he is free from 
the law and ritual, free from the fear 
of nothingness and from himself. Man’s 
great danger in the modern world is 
that he becomes subject to himself, to 
his pride in achievement, a danger 
which can be met only by the act of 
faith. 

The translator warns in a_ preface 
that “Professor Gogarten conceives his 
theology almost symphonically. A great 
variety of themes are _ introduced 
throughout, sometimes vaguely, recur- 














ring and blending together more con- 
vincingly as the discussion unfolds. His 
literary strategy emulates the detective 
story. The important clues are with- 
held, to be revealed only where they 
will illuminate the plot most effectively. 
Like a genuinely creative novelist, he 
need not know at the beginning of his 
story what he knows at the end. Why, 
therefore, should the reader expect to? 
It is to be hoped, therefore, that the 
reader will not impatiently abandon as 
bad translation what is, rather, a 
sophisticated and rigorously developed 
theological method.” The statement 
shows the concern of the translator 
that readers stay with the book in spite 
of its methodological obscurity and 
apparently aimless meandering. That 
the author is a great scholar is un- 
questionable; that he communicated 
anything significant to this reader is not. 
M. E. OSTERHAVEN 


When Christ Comes and Comes 
Again, by T. F. Torrance, Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Company, 1957. Pp. 192. 
$3.00. 


These sermons by the Professor of 
Christian Dogmatics in the University 
of Edinburgh were written to empha- 
size the theological content of evangel- 
ism. They are relevant in a day when 
the faith of many a congregation is 
built around the personality of the 
preacher, or when people have been 
fed with “constant diagnosis of the 
various maladies of our time instead 
of with the substance of the Gospel” 
(p. 8), or when “an existentialist de- 
cision (has been allowed) to oust from 
their central place in the Gospel the 
mighty acts of God in Christ” (sb/d.), 
or when the Church is preached instead 
of Christ. 

The sixteen sermons presented were 
selected because they deal with the 
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fundamentals of the gospel which are 
often on the lips of evangelists and be- 
cause they lie at the center of the faith. 
The author feels that modern preach- 
ing and evangelism fails “to hold to- 
gether in a proper unity the following: 
what God has done for us in Christ, 
and our experience of Christ; the sacra- 
mental ‘moments’ and the evangelical 
‘moments’ in the life of faith; God's 
gracious election and our free human 
decision; the faithfulness of God and 
the response of our faith toward Him, 
and so on” (pp. 8f.). 

For an exercise in reading good ser- 
mons which are at the same time good 
theology one would do well to pur- 
chase this book. 

M. E. OsTERHAVEN 


The Promise of Science and the 
Power of Faith, by M. Holmes 
Hartshorne, Philadelphia: - The 
Westminster Press, 1958. Pp. 7-139. 
$3.00. 


The author, a Congregational minister 
and former professor at Olivet College, 
Michigan, and Doane College, Nebras- 
ka, is now Professor of Philosophy and 
Religion at Colgate University. This 
book comes out of his concern about 
the illiteracy of most Protestants in re- 
gard to their own religious tradition, 
and in it the author seeks to answer 
the question whether science can save 
us from the dilemma of human exis- 
tence. 

In evaluating a book such as this, it 
is essential to ascertain the author’s per- 
spective on the problem. While the 
author takes the position that science 
can never give meaning to life—only 
faith can do this, still he stands defi- 
nitely within the liberal tradition. He 
can speak meaningfully of sin and its 
consequent “deep cleavage in human 
life: our estrangement from ourselves, 
from each other, from God” (p. 94). 











At the same time he reveals a deep 
skepticism toward any claim of absolute 
revealed truth. 

The author's insights into the human 
situation and the sickness of the church 
are clear and convincing. He lays his 
finger upon the sore spot of orthodoxy 
when he says, “Instead of proclaiming 
the good news that God accepts men in 
spite of their guilt and doubt, that he 
accepts them solely on the basis of 
faith’s trust in his grace, orthodoxy 
always parades a set of requirements 
for salvation” (p. 61). The literalism 
of Fundamentalism is also taken to 
task. The author maintains convincingly 
that the ground of faith in the literalist 
approach is not the Word of God but 
fact. The Bible can be believed only 
if its information is scientifically cor- 
rect (We judge it instead of it judging 
us). Many of us respond negatively 
whenever we hear the term “myth” 
applied to the biblical revelation, but 
the author’s use of the term illustrates 
the fact that this approach may actually 
attribute a higher revelatory value to 
the biblical account than does a purely 
historical view. Dr. Hartshorne’s view 
of the miracles as all pointing to the 
great miracle of God’s love for sinful 
mankind is refreshing and instructive. 
He sees the miracles as both veiling and 
revealing, thus requiring the key of 
faith to unlock their meaning. 

I must, however, take strong issue 
with the author’s interpretation of mir- 
acles. While he appreciates their sym- 
bolic importance, he destroys their his- 
toric significance. It is almost as if he 
were divorcing God from nature and 
history. He speaks of the necessity of 
understanding the miracles in their 
“idiomatic context,” but I would ask, 
Does the biblical idiom exclude all his- 
torical significance? Is there nothing 
reportorial in the scriptural account of 
miracles? Must God and his world of 
space and time be utterly separated? 
Cannot God speak through nature and 
history? Is not Christ Lord of creation? 


Dr. Hartshorne seems to feel that the 
symbolic meaning of the miracles makes 
the natural or supernatural reality in- 
significant if not unreal. This is, I feel, 
just a bit more subtle way of explaining 
away the miracles. 

I recommend this little book to any- 
one who wishes to come to grips with 
a real issue of our day—science or faith. 
I appreciated deeply one of the author’s 
conclusions, ‘Science will determine 
neither our salvation nor our doom. 
That will depend upon the character 
of the faith which we espouse and upon 
the grace of God, whose providence 
still remains our only hope” (p. 127). 

GARRET WILTERDINK 


Between God and Satan, by Hel- 
mut Thielicke, Grand Rapids: Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
1958. Pp. v-77. $2.00. 


Man can find no real peace until he 
recognizes the Lordship of Jesus Christ 
over every aspect of life and human 
experience. This includes the basic and 
unending experience of life as some- 
thing in which man finds himself a 
continuing battleground between God 
and Satan. This is temptation. And in 
this matter of temptation, Christ stands 
at last as the undoubted champion—the 
only one who has fully participated in 
our nature—in our temptability without 
himself falling into sin. 

The author takes us with the Master 
into the solitude of the wilderness, not 
into the seductive opportunities for sin 
so common to the market place. He 
shows that in that solitude man in 
Christ is collectively confronted by the 
gravest threat to his spiritual security 
of all, the basic temptability in him, 
whether in the desert with only the 
wind and sand around him, or in the 
market place with the sight and sound 
of every temporal treasure close at hand. 
Even when we fight it with every nerve 
in our body, temptation still yawns 














like a mighty canyon ready to swallow 
us at the slightest misstep. This is 
our continuing insecurity, the abiding 
menace of life for the human soul. No 
wonder Paul cries: “Wretched man 
that I am! Who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death?” (Rom. 7:24) 

Yet there in that solitude our Lord 
demonstrates the basis of our hope as 
we confront this perpetual threat. 
“Here becomes plain the last and most 
profound marvel of Jesus’ temptation, 
the incomprehensible marvel that we 
must worship: that he was tempted 
without sin” (p. 76). 

Our peace as Christians lies in our 
certain knowledge that this Christ, this 
God-man, has not only known all we 
experience, but has risen victoriously 
above it all. 

As the abyss yawns everywhere be- 
fore us, so Christ’s achievement arches 
over us like the eternal sky. As we 
rise in Him we find the chasm bridged 
and the threat removed. 

Here is a book that is profound, 
basic, compact and readable. The author 
has raised up into the vivid light of 
biblical exposition at its best a fresh 
portrayal of the grim struggle in which 
we are involved—and the glorious peace 
which in Christ reaches out to under- 
gird us and enfold us. This littie book 
goes to the heart of man’s problem with 
a striking revelation of God’s redemp- 
tive answer. It is so written as to touch 
the mind of every thoughtful student of 
the Scripture both in pulpit and in pew. 

DonaLp P. BUTEYN 


The Relation of Revelation and 
Reason in E. Brunner and H. 
Bavinck, by Eugene P. Heideman, 
Assen, the Netherlands: Van Gor- 
cum & Comp. N. V., 1959. Pp. 
247, 


The relation of revelation to reason 
is of perennial concern in theology. The 
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problem became more acute in the neo- 
Protestantism of the post-Kantian period 
and has been in the center of interest 
since the first onslaughts of the neo- 
orthodox revival were felt a few decades 
ago. Much has been written on the sub- 
ject and the present volume is an excel- 
lent contribution discussing, as it does, 
the problem in the writings of two 
important theologians. Brunner is im- 
portant because he is one of the most 
widely read theologians of our time 
and because of his fresh, arresting style. 
Bavinck is important because of his 
erudition, evidenced in his evaluation 
of other scholars, balance, and biblical 
fidelity. Moreover, as Heideman shows, 
they are an interesting pair when studied 
together, for where the one appears 
weak the other may be strong. The book 
was written in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for a theological doctorate 
at Utrecht and is a careful inquiry into 
the subject. 

The framework in which the argu- 
ment concerning Brunner proceeds is: 
reason in opposition to revelation; 
reason encountered by revelation; and, 
reason in affirmative answer to revela- 
tion. While there is much to appreciate 
in Brunner, the author claims that his 
thought manifests weaknesses in a 
number of particulars. He accepts “the 
Idealistic concept of the autonomous 
reason” (p. 45; cf. pp. 89f.) and other 
wise has been excessively influenced by 
Kant in the problem before us. This is 
seen in several particulars. First, it is 
seen in Brunner’s abstract conception 
of both law and reason (pp. 88, 122, 
232). This in spite of the fact that 
Brunner has ‘“‘emphasized” that ‘“‘at no 
point may reason be considered in ab- 
straction from revelation” (p. 232). 
The Kantian influence is seen even more 
clearly in the general structure of his 
thought on the problem. In keeping 
with his emphasis on encounter Brun- 
ner makes a sharp distinction between 
reason-truth and revelation-truth (pp. 
103f., 123, 146, 232f.). “Abstract 








reason” is limited to world-truth while 
“the receiving reason or faith could 
know also love and the personal en- 
counter” (p. 233). Brunner thus does 
violence to both reason and revelation. 
Heideman’s summary is worth quoting; 
I give it in part: “Faith was forced to 
remain within its boundaries and reason 
within its own limits. Revelation did 
not have to do with this or that world- 
fact, but with the encounter. Reason 
was limited in its activity to the im- 
personal. In this way reason was given 
a sphere in which it was independent 
from revelation; revelation was not 
necessary to a proper understanding of 
the world, or at least not to an under- 
standing of the sciences such as geology 
and chemistry. On the other hand, rea- 
son was limited to the abstract and im- 
personal. It was to remain on its side 
of the border and faith was to remain 
on the other side. Revelation in this 
way did not so much renew reason as 
supplement it. Revelation and reason 
received their own spheres. Man needs 
both if he is to be complete man. Thus, 
although Brunner begins by emphasiz- 
ing that reason can be only in relation 
to revelation, his radical distinction be- 
tween the formal and material image, 
between revelation-truth and  reason- 
truth militates against that position in 
that it both gives the reason a position 
which is too independent of revelation 
and at the same time limits it too much 
to the realm of the world. Similarly he 
limits the role of revelation in that 
there remains one side of reason (the 
formal) which is not and need not be 
renewed by revelation” (7bid.). 

The above weakness is _ evident 
throughout Brunner’s theology. E.g., 
his rejection of the virgin birth is no 
isolated position but it is symptomatic 
of underlying weaknesses. One of these 
is a “fear that the revelation will enter 
too much into the form of history” with 
resulting weaknesses in the whole of 
Christology, particularly the resurrection 
where there is a lack of interest in the 





material or physical aspects (p. 78). 
Revelation touches only the “fringe” of 
reason. Christ came into history, but 
Brunner hesitates drawing the conse- 
quences of this conviction. The result 
is a vague and unsatisfying teaching of 
the relation of revelation to reason 
(p. 79). 

Brunner’s fundamental weakness is a 
wholly inadequate doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit. It is docetic (pp. 129, 235); it 
leads to a new mysticism (p. 118), and, 
it allows man to live independently of 
the Holy Spirit’s influences (pp. 118, 
125ff., 128, 170, 233). Hence, Brun- 
ner’s emphasis that reason must 
“answer” to the call of revelation, the 
limits between the two being preserved, 
whereas in reality the relation between 
the two is much more complicated and 
intimate (p. 126). Both reason and 
revelation are too severely limited and 
are kept in exclusive compartments to 
the falsification of both (p. 152 et pas- 
sim.) 

Bavinck is seen to supply that which 
is lacking in Brunner (p. 130). He 
shows “a better way of plumbing the 
depths of the problem” (p. 152; cf. 
159). Brunner was able to solve certain 
problems by separating reason and reve- 
lation, but the fundamental problem is 
unresolved. Bavinck shows the way to 
a more perfect understanding by a more 
biblical understanding of the Holy 
Spirit (pp. 159, 207, 236f.). Through 
the gift of the Spirit reason becomes 
the ‘embodiment’ of revelation (pp. 
151, 157, 199f., 235, 238). Man knows 
both God and the world one hundred 
percent by reason and by revelation. 
There are no limits, as Brunner sought 
to establish (p. 214 et passim), but rea- 
son reaches as far as revelation itself (p. 
236) and revelation becomes the specta- 
cles by which reason sees all things. 
Revelation is not something which is 
added to reason, but it renews and re- 
stores reason so that reason sees by its 
aid. Thus reason becomes the image of 
God. “Because reason, by the presence 


























of the Spirit, has beeen renewed in the 
image, reason can now Carry out its 
office of caring for and subduing the 
creation. Once again it stands obedient- 
ly and joyously as the co-worker and 
co-thinker with God in its office. It is 
once again the trustee of God’s creation. 
Reason has been renewed by revelation. 
It now sees by the spectacles of 
Scripture” (p. 216). 

The dynamic conception of the image 
of God is in Bavinck, but it is in him, 
as it is in Brunner, insufficiently, accord- 
ing to the author. The emphasis in both 
men is too much on what is left in man 
after the fall whereas it should be on 
God's self-disclosure whereby man bears 
his image (pp. 172f.; 185, 236). 

Other weaknesses in Bavinck are an 
idealistic theme which is detected in 
him (pp. 138, 177f., 183), a somewhat 
inadequate theory of common grace (pp. 
178, 236), and a failure to see the Holy 
Spirit as given to institutions, to science 
and to the state as well as to individuals 
(p. 227). Concerning this latter alleged 
weakness in Bavinck, Heideman avers 
that he sees grace wrestling with indi- 
vidual reason but not with “communal 
reason.” This not unfamiliar idea is 
not spelled out in the volume before 
us. What is communal reason? How 
precisely is the Bible “read,” not only 
by individuals, but, by “institutions, by 
science, or by the state?” Does averring 
that this is the inner meaning of cul- 
ture, as some do, really say anything? 

Heideman ably criticizes not only his 
major authors but also other interpreters 
of them, e.g., Jewett (pp. 76, 92ff.), 
Henry (p. 76), and Schrotenboer (pp. 
84ff.) on Brunner, and his criticism 
seems justified to this reviewer. He has 
learned much from his mentor, A. A. 
van Ruler, from Haitjema, van Oyen 
and Loen, as is indicated. Whether 
Bavinck “‘failed to see the true mystery 
of creation, whereby the creation has 
been given an existence outside of God” 
(p. 177), a minor criticism advanced, 
may be questioned. 
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The volume requires close reading 
throughout for the material is heavy 
and the discussion solid. It is an excel- 
lent contribution to an important field 
of inquiry and a demonstration of the 
attainments of its author. 

M. EUGENE OsTERHAVEN 


New Light on Martin Luther, by 
Albert Hyma, Grand Rapids: Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1958. 
Pp. 287. $3.50. 


Hyma is rather critical of Luther and 
very critical of many of his biographers, 
especially Bainton. He claims that these 
writers and the producers of the famous 
Martin Luther film of 1953 have erred 
at many points and in some cases have 
been deliberately dishonest. Some of 
the positions which Hyma takes in 
Opposition to many other biographers 
are: Luther was not reared in poverty. 
The vow of monasticism was taken not 
so much because of fear in the thunder- 
storm, but rather as a means to ob- 
taining a coveted professorship. Much 
greater good existed in the medieval 
Roman Catholic Church than most 
Protestant writers are willing to admit. 
Tetzel did not claim that payments to 
him would bring forgiveness of all sins. 
The Ninety-Five Theses were in com- 
plete accord with Roman Catholic or- 
thodoxy, and therefore Reformation Day 
shouldn’t be held on the date on which 
they were nailed to the church door at 
Wittenberg. At the Diet of Worms, 
Luther never said, “Here I stand.” 

When the experts disagree concerning 
basic facts, the ordinary student of 
church history hesitates to pass judg- 
ment. Some of MHyma’s contentions 
seem well founded, others rather dubi- 
ous. He adds nothing new when he 
claims that many others who lived 
prior to Luther held similar views to 
those of Luther. Nor is there anything 
new in his statement that Luther had 











many faults, including the use of vio- 
lent and exaggerated language. It is 
true, as Hyma says, that the Bible was 
available in the vernacular before 
Luther, but it should also be recog- 
nized that Luther was the one who pop- 
ularized its use. Again, it may be true 
that technically the Roman Catholic 
leaders did not usually claim that in- 
dulgences can forgive sins, but certainly 
many of the common people must have 
made that assumption. As an historian, 
‘Hyma rightfully insists on greater ac- 
curacy in presenting facts, but not be- 
ing a theologian, he fails to see the 
“forest for the trees.” In spite of 
Luther’s many faults, a wide gulf is 
fixed between Luther and the best of 
the mystics, monks, and humanists, for 
he proclaimed salvation based on God’s 
grace alone, while they sought to inject 
some degree of work righteousness into 
the way of salvation. 

This book serves a valuable purpose; 
it brings us to a fuller realization of 
the fact that we must not accept un- 
critically the materiai which we find in 
books of history and biography. We 
must go back to the original sources, 
and even there we musn't assume that 
all we read accords with the facts. 
Harry Buls 


Luther’s World of Thought, by 
Heinrich Bornkamm, St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1958. 
Pp. vii-315. $3.00. 


The author, Professor Bornkamm, is 
a very capable church history scholar 
at Heidelberg University and one of the 
better Luther specialists of our time. 
He has published a number of im- 
portant studies on Luther. The present 
work appeared originally in German 
and has been translated by an American 
scholar. 

This is certainly one of the very best 
introductions to Luther’s thought avail- 
able in the English language. There 


are many excellent things about it, 
perhaps the most important being that 
Bornkamm is in a position to relay 
to us many of the solid conclusions of 
the great revival of Luther studies in 
our time. This Luther represents a 
correction of earlier views at very sig- 
nificant points. More significant than 
the individual points of correction, how- 
ever, is the total impression made upon 
us by this “new” Luther. Of course it’s 
essentially the Luther we have already 
known, but he seems to come forth with 
a vigor and inner consistency related to 
one another in a way we may have 
previously doubted existed. All this 
has been made possible by simply liber- 
ating the historical study of Luther 
from the presuppositions of dogmatic 
theology. John Calvin, as we know, 
has been enjoying much the same kind 
of emancipation. 

Bornkamm’s work is very lucid. 
Technical apparatus is held to a mini- 
mum, yielding a work which an in- 
telligent layman can profit by without 
too great an effort. Some of the sub- 
jects or facets of Luther’s thought 
treated are the “95 Theses,” the nature 
of God as hidden and revealed, faith, 
the sacraments, the Church, the atone- 
ment, the character of nature and his- 
tory, nation and state, and so on. A 
reading of this volume will give one 
an excellent perspective upon the 
thought world of a great man of God. 
ELTON M. EENIGENBURG 


Allegory and Event, by R. P. C. 
Hanson, Richmond: John Knox 
Press, 1959. Pp. 7-400. $6.00. 


The subtitle of this volume is “A 
Study of the Sources and Significance 
of Origen’s Interpretation of Scripture.” 
The three general areas treated are the 
sources of Christian allegory, Origen 
as an exegete, and Origen as an allegor- 
ist. A brief closing section deals with 
Origen’s interpretation of Scripture. 
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The section on the sources of Chris- 
tian allegory is a thorough examination 
of the tradition of allegorical interpre- 
tation in Jewish, Alexandrian and 
Hellenistic, and New Testament circles. 
The prevalence of the allegorical mode 
among the patristic writers is then 
traced, linking Origen, finally, with 
these centuries-old procedures. The 
greater part of the book is devoted to 
the analysis of Origen’s own use of the 
method. It goes without saying that it 
was a most extensive use. Origen’s 
practice proved once and for all that 
one can believe with dogmatic firmness 
that every jot and tittle in the Bible 
was divinely inspired, and that never- 
theless one is able to construct a 
theology which lacks even a nodding 
acquaintance with the jots and the 
tittles. Origen’s primary interest was 
in “eternal truths,” and his allegoriza- 
tion of so much of the Scriptures en- 
abled him to find them almost where 
he willed. Opposing the crass literal- 
ists of his time, as well as the Gnostics 
and sundry other foes, he depreciated 
the Bible’s historical element, considered 
so fundamental today, as well as its 
sacramental and eschatological materi- 
als. As Hanson indicates, Origen was 
a past master of the art of demytholo- 
gizing long before Bultmann appeared 
on the scene. 

The author, who is Senior Lecturer 
in Christian Theology in the University 
of Nottingham, has done a remarkably 
fine and scholarly job of presenting the 
real Origen to the public interested in 
him. More than that, the detailed sur- 
vey of the entire early period of the 
church’s interpretation of the Scriptures 
makes his book exceedingly valuable. 
It is difficult reading, but most reward- 
ing for those who make the venture. 

ELTON M. EENIGENBURG 


The World’s Religions (revised) , 
by Chas. S. Braden, New York: 
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Abingdon Press. 1958. Pp. 234. 
$1.25. 


The author of this brief account of 
the world’s religions is sometime pro- 
fessor of the history and literature of 
religions at Northwestern University. 
The past several years he has devoted 
to lecturing and writing in this field, 
in which he is a recognized authority. 
Dr. Braden is a former secretary of the 
Methodist Board of Foreign Missions. 
This office gave him the vantage point 
of séeing and analyzing the several liv- 
ing religions through the years of the 
Christian missions programs. This adds 
value to the presentation of the non- 
Christian living religions. 

In this concise, non-technical presen- 
tation of the basic facts of the world’s 
religious movements, the author first of 
all clears the ground by defining re- 
ligion; here he submits definitions in 
terms of the approach of the “what” 
and the “why:” What do people do 
and/or Why do people do what they 
do, when they are religious. Here typi- 
cal examples of the two approaches are 
presented. 

In the second chapter dealing with 
Religions of Primitive Peoples, the 
author discusses theories of the origin 
of religion, the marks and characteris- 
tics of primitive religion, using for an 
example the religion of the Todas. 

The succeeding four chapters deal 
with religions of the past, Ancient 
America, with an interesting treatment 
of the Mayas and the Incas; the re- 
ligions of Egypt and Babylonia, Greece, 
Rome and those of Northern Europe. 
This section is followed by a treatment 
of the living religions, Zoroastrianism, 
Hinduism, Buddhism; the religions of 
China, Confucianism, Taoism, and the 
characteristic Chinese Buddhism. 

The indigenous religion of Japan, 
Shinto, is followed by Japanese Budd- 
hism and the several sects that have 
developed in Japan. Both Judaism and 
Christianity are given concise treatment. 











Included in the presentation of Chris- 
tianity, the author discusses such move- 
ments as Mormonism, Christian Science, 
New Thought, Modernism, Fundamen- 
talism, etc. 

The final treatment is that of Islam 
as the latest founded and developed 
living religion. The author has adopted 
a certain pattern of treatment. He gives 
the historical background and setting, 
something about the founder, if per- 
sonally founded, something of the 
theology and soteriological goal and 
means of achieving the goal. 

The aim of the author is to present 
a concise treatment of a tremendously 
large field of study. He has succeeded 
admirably in his effort. 

GeorcE H. MENNENGA 


Historic Protestantism and Pre- 
destination, by Harty Buis, Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian and Reformed 
Publishing Co., 1958. Pp. x-136. 
$2.75. 


Has a “cloud” appeared on the hori- 
zon, even though it be but the “size of 
a man’s hand”? Young men in the Re- 
formed Church are beginning to write. 
And what they are writing! Material 
which is not merely “evangelical” or 
“conservative” but Reformed! 

Buis’ work may be divided into two 
parts. The first traces the history of the 
doctrine of predestination, beginning 
with the Apostle Paul, the early Church 
Fathers, Augustine, Luther, Calvin et al. 
In the historical study Buis documents 
several significant points. First, he de- 
limits predestination; that is, he demon- 
strates conclusively that predestination is 
neither the product of Calvin’s mind, 
nor has it been limited to the Calvin- 
istic branch of Protestant Christendom. 

Perhaps most interesting—and Buis 
devotes much documentation to this 
point—is the fact that Martin Luther 
was a strong predestinarian. Modern 











Lutheranism, in the main, either seeks 
to evade this fact or suggest that Luther 
later changed his views. Luther’s own 
works make both impossible. The com- 
mentaries of R. C. H. Lenski, found 
on the study shelves of many Reformed 
preachers, are a repudiation of the posi- 
tion of Luther on this score. 

“Luther lectured to his pupils on 
Romans from November 3, 1515 to 
September 7, 1516 . . . His commentary 
on Romans actually consists of [these] 
notes . . . These notes remained in 
manuscript form and therefore virtually 
unstudied until . . . until 1908! This 

. is one factor in the failure of many 
scholars to recognize Luther’s Calvin- 
ism” (p. 30-31). 

Luther wrote in De Libero Arbitrio, 
“But a man cannot be_ thoroughly 
humbled until he comes to know that 
his salvation is utterly beyond his own 
powers, counsel, endeavors, will, and 
works, and absolutely dependent upon 
the will, counsel, pleasure, and work 
of another—that is, of God only. For 
if, as long as he has any persuasion 
that he can do even the least thing to- 
ward his own salvation, he retains a 
confidence in himself, and does not 
utterly despair in himself, so long he is 
not humble before God . . .” (p. 47). 

Buis also makes an interesting point 
concerning Richard Baxter (1615-1691), 
who “weakened the forces of Calvinism 
by advocating a modified Calvinism .. .” 
(p. 90). This bears upon the history of 
our own church and the secession of 
the Christian Reformed Church. The 
name of Richard Baxter appears in 
documents pertaining to the secession. 
The secessionists cited the use of Bax- 
ter’s works as evidence of an impure 
Calvinism in the Reformed Church. 

Buis also traces the rise of Arminian- 
ism, citing Melanchthon as the first 
deviationist, followed by Arminius and 
Wesley. Of Barth and Brunner he 
writes, “No new departure of importance 
occurred until that of our present day, 
when neo-orthodoxy has produced a de- 
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parture from the historic Reformed 
doctrine in an entirely new direction” 
(p. 89). The nature of this departure is 
ably set forth, considering that Barth 
and Brunner contradict themselves and 
each other with some frequency. 

The final chapters are entitled, ““The 
Biblical Basis,” and “An Explanation 
to the Modern Mind.” While these 
chapters could have been developed at 
greater length, had that been Buis’ pur- 
pose, they most assuredly will prove 
helpful to any in the Reformed com- 
munity who desire a clarification of this 
vital area of our faith. 

GoRDON GIROD 


The Story of the Reformation, 
by William Stevenson, Richmond, 
Virginia: John Knox Press, 1959. 
$3.50. Pp. 1-206. 


This book is exactly what the title 
says it is. The author accomplished 
what he intended to do, which was “‘to 
provide a readable and popular history 
of the Reformation for the general 
reader.” The book is a history of the 
Reformation in story form. Dr. John 
Baillie gives a good description of the 
book in the Foreword he wrote for the 
author: ‘‘a fresh, succinct presentation 
of the whole Reformation movement.” 


The finest aspect of the book is that 
it is well-written, exceedingly well- 
written. The book is worthwhile to 
read for that alone in this day of hasti- 
ly and poorly written books. The quo- 
tations from other authors are chosen 
mainly for their contribution in well- 
written statements that add to the 
narrative. 

Since the book is written by a pastor, 
there is a fine quality of readability for 
the “general reader,” ministers included. 
It is homiletical in the best sense of the 
word. For that reason, this history of 
the Reformation would make a fine 
addition to a church library. It could 
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also be used in a study course on the 
Reformation. It is a fine review for 
ministers who wish to replenish ‘their 
knowledge in this crucial era of church 
history. 

As for subject matter, the author first 
discussed the Reformation under Luther, 
Calvin, and the Anabaptists. The latter 
were given their deserved place. He 
then followed the Reformation as it 
made its course through France, the 
Netherlands, England, and Scotland. He 
concluded with a fine summary on our 
Reformation heritage. 

The author is the personification of 
the well-read minister. His wide reading 
is revealed in the book. He is a scholar 
in the sense that he has a wide acquaint- 
ance with the books in the area of Re- 
formation studies. On the other hand, 
he does not pose as a specialist in the 
Reformation history and is not one. He 
draws freely from secondary sources, 
particularly Lindsay’s history of the Re- 
formation. But, as mentioned before, 
any quoting that is done are statements 
of particular value to the story of the 
Reformation. They do not detract as 
quotations from secondary sources often 
do. Only one error in the fine book was 
detected. Deventer was misspelled on 
page 58. 

ELTON J. BRUINS 


Children of the Reformation, 
The Story of the Christian Re- 
formed Church — Its Origin and 
Growth, by Marian M. Schoolland, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1958. 
Pp. 1-142. $2.75. 


The subtitle of the book characterizes 
the contents well. It is a story and not 
a history as John Kromminga’s book 
on the same subject is. Miss Schoolland, 
who has had a great amount of exper- 
ience in writing stories, does a capable 
job in telling the story of her church. 








A number of pictures add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the book. 

As a laywoman in the Christian Re- 
formed Church she reveals some inter- 
esting attitudes. Even though the book 
tends to be a panegyric, she is factual 
in admitting that “the infant [denomina- 
tion] came near to strangling itself” in 
the early days of its history for lack of 
internal peace and harmony (jp. 33). She 
approves of the development of hymn 
singing in the Christian Reformed 
Church, even though hymn singing was 
one of the causes of secession in 1857. 
She recognizes that the denomination 
was slow in developing a sense of mis- 
sions and that it had a right to be 
criticized in that matter. The old slogan, 
“Our strength lies in isolation,” pro- 
mulgated by early leaders, is not ac- 
ceptable to the author nor the strong 
retention of the Dutch culture. The 
author definitely feels that the theolog- 
ical controversies which racked the de- 
nomination in the 1920s were of little 
benefit to the church. She feels that the 
experiential aspect of the Christian faith 
was lost in the stringent concern for 
doctrinal purity. 

Although the book is a story rather 
than a history, the author makes some 
historical judgments to which exception 
may be taken. The judgments are some- 
times couched in pious phrases but they 
are nevertheless evident. The secession 
of 1857 was due to the realization that 
“identity of doctrinal standards [with 
the Reformed Church in America] does 
not guarantee identity of interpretation 
and application of such standards” (p. 
29). She in addition finds justification 
for separation from the Reformed 
Church “because the new immigrants 
had just emerged from a persecution 
through which God had stirred them to 
new love and new appreciation of the 
precious Reformed doctrines” (p. 29). 
This seems to imply that all the immi- 
grants entered the Christian Reformed 
Church, which is hardly the case. More- 
over the secession “was a sad situation, 


but one which seems to have been in- 
evitable. And one from which God's 
condescending grace and mercy alone 
could bring forth good” (p. 31). In 
these words, the author gives the rea- 
sons for the beginning of the Christian 
Reformed Church. 

The book also relates the paradoxes 
seen in the Christian Reformed Church 
today. The title calls the church, “‘chil- 
dren of the Reformation,” implying that 
it is the direct descendant of the true 
Reformation heritage. The title attempts 
to catch for the denomination, “church- 
liness.”” But, the story of the Christian 
Reformed Church is the story of suc- 
cessful sectarianism. The causes for the 
secession were cultural and social main- 
ly. One sectarian element in the causes 
was that the secessionists preferred the 
singing of the psalms only, although 
hymns were later accepted. The church 
was sectarian in that the Reformed 
Church was completely disparaged as 
being Arminian, Hopkinsian, weak in 
catechetical teaching, etc. But the author 
shows that sectarianism pays. The de- 
nomination grew, it has become mighty. 
That is an evidence of God’s blessing 
upon it. Therefore it is fully justified 
in maintaining its tightly drawn lines. 
The sectarian attitude of “either you 
agree with me or you are wrong” the 
author finds hard to shed. 

In the conclusion of the book, Miss 
Schoolland indicated that the future may 
hold changes for the denomination. 
Therefore it is challenged to be strong 
in faithfulness and service. May this call 
to faithfulness and service to God in 
her sectarian life bring her to far more 
churchly considerations, as cooperation 
in ecumenical ventures may also be seen 
as faithfulness and service to God. 
ELTON J. BRUINS 


The Christian Doctrine of His- 
tory, by John McIntyre, Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publish- 
ing Co., 1957. Pp. 1-115. $2.50. 
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John McIntyre, in his The Christian 
Doctrine of History, sets out “to demon- 
strate that the Christian because of his 
belief in God’s Revelation of Himself 
in history, is committed to a unique 
doctrine of history; that this doctrine 
is not merely a theory concerning facts 
which are accepted by all men, but 
relates to the central nature of history 
itself” (p. 11). Throughout the state- 
ment of purpose the word “history” 
recurs, and in order to arrive at a 
doctrine of history it is necessary to de- 
fine the word itself. “Our proposed 
definition is as follows: history is 
meaningful occurrence and more partic- 
ularly occurrence the meaning of which 
is constructed out of certain categories, 
namely, Necessity, Providence, Incarna- 
tion, Freedom and Memory” (p. 13). 
These categories are not “mental con- 
structions invented by us to coordinate 
a world (in itself atomic), but are in 
fact the connections which do exist ‘out 
there’ ’” (p. 15). 

The major part of the book deals 
with a discussion of these various cate- 
gories, with the Incarnation receiving 
the most extensive treatment. ‘Incarna- 
tion is to be considered along with the 
other categories, and more importantly 
than them all, as actually constitutive 
of history” (p. 46). In treating each of 
these categories the author attempts to 
remain true to the biblical message 
concerning them, and also shows an 
awareness of what the scholars have 
thought concerning these various cate- 
gories of history. 

In his concluding chapter McIntyre 
discusses the structures which constitute 
history. There are three structures, or 
dimensions, in history: (1) I-It, the 
lowest of all; (2) I-Thou, subject to 
subject dimension; and (3) I-God, sub- 
ject to Subject dimension. “. . . the 
higher dimension always includes the 
lower, so that relations that hold on the 
lower may also hold on the higher, but 
that on the higher there exists relations 
that could not exist on the lower” (p. 











110). Each dimension gives a significant 
meaning to history, but the all-inclusive 
Christian structure of history gives the 
highest meaning. 

The author does an excellent job of 
showing that the Christian “is committed 
to a unique doctrine of history ...” In 
his treatment he has gleaned his basic 
material from the message of the Bible, 
hence he can justly say that these things 
do exist “out there.” The categories 
presented in this book are not just 
“mental constructions’; they are the 
facts that give the supreme meaning to 
all of history. Anyone who attempts to 
formulate another Christian doctrine of 
history will definitely have to take into 
account the material presented in this 
book. 

Marvin D. ‘HoFF 


The Crowds Around Calvary, by 
William F, Beck and Paul G. 
Hansen, St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1960. Pp. 120. 
$1.50. 


This little volume contains sixteen 
Lenten meditations, the first nine of 
which include Christ’s “Seven Words” 
from the Cross, and two of his post- 
resurrection questions. The remaining 
seven deal with various characteristics 
of “The Crowds Around Calvary.” Dr. 
Beck, author of the first group, is a 
visiting professor in the graduate de- 
partment at Concordia Seminary, St. 
Louis, and the Rev. Mr. Hansen is 
pastor of a Lutheran church in Denver, 
as well as an instructor in sociology 
at the University of Denver. 

I can not recommend too highly 
these two series of meditations. They 
are certainly among the best I have 
read in recent years. They are written 
simply, so that a very wide range of 
readers may benefit from study and re- 
flection upon them. At the same time 
they go very deeply into the biblical 














situations out of which the themes of 
the meditations came. In the presenta- 
tion of the biblical materials, the 
authors are both accurate and deeply 
theological. So many contemporary 
writings in the Lenten area have tried 
merely to create subjective moods, with- 
out doing anything like justice to the 
Scriptures. The work before us in this 
volume lets a soundly theological inter- 
pretation of the biblical facts do its 
own work. The latter is integrated with 
a study of pyschological and sociological 
motivations in individuals and in the 
crowd. The result is up-to-date, fresh, 
often exciting insight, and this set out 
in the kind of speech familiar to the 
twentieth century man. 

These meditations ought to be very 
helpful to the minister who wants to 
face the old, old themes this Lenten 
season in an inspired way. But they 
will be genuinely helpful to anyone 
who wants to think more deeply about 
those themes. 

ELTON M. EENIGENBURG 


Power Through Pentecost, by 
Harold J. Ockenga, Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1959. 
Pp. 7-128. $2.00. 


“Pentecost is as great a day for the 
church as is Christmas when Jesus was 
born, or as is Easter when Jesus arose 
from the dead” (p. 9). The Holy 
Spirit is Christ’s resurrection gift to 
his people and to his Church. 

Dr. Ockenga points out that there is 
a formula prescribed in the Bible for 
each of the Christian’s major spiritual 
experiences. There are five elements in 
this formula by which we may appropri- 
ate Pentecost. Each of these is dis- 
cussed. They are: Confession, Conse- 
cration, Prayer, Faith and Obedience. 

Through a concise presentation of 
the lives of the leading personalities 
in the New Testament Church, the 
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author shows how a life may be filled 
with the Holy Spirit. Included in the 
study are: Peter, Stephen, Philip and 
the Samaritans, Paul, Cornelius, Tim- 
othy and Apollos. 

Following this discussion, which is 
objective, the author devotes the re- 
mainder of the book to a subjective 
treatment. “Have ye received the Holy 
Spirit since ye believed?” is the major 
question. 

Many Christians are satisfied to live 
their Christian life on the plain of the 
carnal. It is well pointed out that 
this is to continue in a defeated condi- 
tion without joy, or fruit, or peace, or 
power. The main cause of spiritual 
deficiency is due to indifference on the 
part of the average believer. There is 
a price that must be paid for spiritual 
power. 

Dr. Ockenga asserts that those who 
are not spiritual Christians are abnormal 
Christians. Not only are we to seek the 
Holy Spirit for preaching, or witness- 
ing, but for every detail of life. Every 
Christian should and can be filled with 
the Spirit of God. 

HENRY A. Mouw 


Beneath the Cross of Jesus, by 
Reginald E. O. White, Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans Publishing Com- 
pany, 1959. Pp. 9-159. $3.00. 


This volume of meditations on the 
passion of our Lord was written by a 
Baptist minister and scholar from 
Britain. It sets forth the meaning, obli- 
gation and goal of the Christian life in 
the light of Christ’s triumphant death 
and resurrection. Its thirty-three medita- 
tions are set forth under five sections. 
The five divisions embrace paradoxes 
that provoke reflection, achievements 
that belie defeat, interpretations that 
engender faith, implications that deter- 
mine character, and considerations that 
enrich devotion. 











Mr. White writes out of a warm, 
evangelical faith and experience, and 
with a fine devotional touch. The book 
is rich in its presentations and is the 
kind that deserves repeated use. Its 
richness is such that one ought, perhaps, 
to read one meditation at a time, letting 
its truth and beauty find lodging in the 
heart before going on to the next. 

This book deals with a multitude of 
human experiences as they are related 
to the Christian’s faith in the crucified 
and risen Christ. The author’s illustra- 
tions are well done, not too many but 
to the point and effective. His use of 
Scripture is apt and telling; the Bible 
is the basis of his meditations from be- 
ginning to end. Literary allusions and 
hymn quotations reveal the author's 
fund of knowledge and add an effective 
touch to his book. He also gives indica- 
tion of being well aware of the latest 
scholarship in the fields of theology and 
pastoral pyschology. 

A sample of the author’s rich presen- 
tations comes from his discussion of the 
Lord’s Supper. “If we had only the 
memorial Supper and the promise ‘till 
he come,’ it might be said that Chris- 
tianity is a memory of Jesus past 
nourishing a hope of Jesus still to 
come. But across the Table comes the 
promise of his indwelling, and Chris- 
tianity is seen to be a faithful memory 
nursing a glorious hope while living 
in the joy of a perpetual fellowship with 
a present Lord” (p. 73). 

This book will be a welcome addition 
to the pastor’s library at any season of 
the year, and especially in the pre- 
Easter months. It will be a blessing to 
laymen too; and it deserves much re- 
reading. 

DANIEL H. FyLsTRA 


In His Likeness, edited by G. 
McLeod Bryan, Richmond, Va.: 
John Knox Press, 1959. Pp. 5-192. 
$3.00. 


This is a compilation of forty selec- 
tions on the imitation of Christ through 
the centuries. The editor of the volume 
is the associate professor of Christian 
social ethics at Wake Forest College. 
Beginning with the Gospels and the 
Epistles, this book offers selections from 
various writers down through the cen- 
turies to our own time. Names like Ig- 
natius, Cyprian, Augustine, Bernard of 
Clairvaux, Francis of Assisi, Luther, 
Calvin, the Wesleys, and Edwards are 
joined with more recent persons like 
Andrew Murray, Charles Sheldon, and 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer. 

The author suggests that the heart- 
beat of Christianity is found in the 
classic invitation of Christ in Matthew 
11:28-29. He says, “The inflow is, 
*Come unto me... and I will give you 
rest;’ the outflow is, ‘Take my yoke up- 
on you and learn of me...’ The 
former is the redemptive element of the 
Cross in the incarnate Son of God, the 
latter is the responsive element of the 
Cross in us. Certainly the full Gospel, 
evangelical Christianity, has always in- 
sisted on both sacramentum et exemplum 
—Christ both the gift of grace and the 
perfect example of redeemed human 
nature” (p. 13). To show how this 
has been done through the centuries 
Bryan offers selections from forty chosen 
writers who followed this theme. The 
persons chosen came from various back- 
grounds and experiences, but all had 
this one thing in common. 

To the various selections from each 
chosen author, Mr. Bryan has added a 
brief introductory piece. The selections 
offered here are intended on the one 
hand to share with Christians the dis- 
covery of countless passages on the imi- 
tation of Christ, and on the other hand 
to show the varied presentations of the 
theme. The intent of the book then is 
to whet the appetite of the reader for 
more of the authors quoted. 

This book is a handy and a happy 
little anthology on the theme of the imi- 
tation of Christ. A rather small volume 









































it can easily be used in many devotional 
ways and with rich profit to the user. 
All those who are interested in this 
theme—and should any Christian not be 
interested ?—-will find it a valuable 
possession. 

DANIEL H. FYLsTRA 


Calvary to Pentecost, by F. B. 
Meyer, Grand Rapids: Baker Book 
House, 1959. Pp. 11-90. $1.75. 


F. B. Meyer needs no introduction 
as an author. One may suggest that his 
name ranges, in some measure, along- 
side those of Maclaren and Spurgeon, 
representing solid, expositional work. 

This is a reprint, originally published 
by Revell in 1894. Only the initial 
chapter, “The Wondrous Cross,” direct- 
ly treats the passion and death of Christ. 
This is followed by chapters on the 
resurrection and ascension. The remain- 
ing chapters may be loosely categorized 
as falling within the general area of 
sanctification. 

The ten short chapters will serve well 
as devotional reading. In the technical 
sense these are neither textual nor expos- 
itory messages, for Meyer ranges through 
the Scriptures gathering material for the 
development of his themes. Each page 
is impregnated with Scripture however, 
and one senses the movement of the 
Spirit. 

GorDoN 'H. Girop 


Culture and the Cross, by G. Hall 
Todd, Grand Rapids: Baker Book 
House, 1959. Pp. 9-111. $2.00. 

The title is taken from the first chap- 
ter only; the succeeding nine chapters 
treat various personalities who are in 
some way related to the death of Christ. 

These are topical messages in which 
considerably more attention is paid the 
topic than the Scripture from which it 
is taken. The first chapter will serve as 











an illustration. The text (point of de- 
parture) is, “And there were certain 
Greeks . . . saying, Sir, we would see 
Jesus” (John 12:20-21). From this brief 
passage, Todd, on mere presumption, 
tells us, “He [Jesus} found in these 
Greeks an intellectual stimulation and 
rare reciprocity of minds . . . . They 
brought inquiring minds. They came 
abounding in mental vitality .... He 
perceived in them an uplifting and in- 
spiring mental alertness and responsive- 
ness . . . . Jesus was happy in the 
thought that He was addressing repre- 
sentative men, who possessed the gift 
of influence.” Perhaps we can put this 
down to what has been called “sanctified 
imagination,” but sanctified or not, it 
is pure imagination. 
Gorpon H. Girop 


Messages on the Resurrection, by 
Herschel H. Hobbs, Grand Rapids: 
Baker, Book House, 1959. Pp. 7- 
87. $1.75. 


The seven chapters of the book are 
based upon Paul’s dissertation on the 
resurrection in I Cor. 15. Hobbs takes 
a somewhat ‘different’ approach, writ- 
ing in the introduction, “You can best 
understand I Corinthians 15 if you 
imagine yourself in a court room where 
a trial by jury is in progress. The Judge 
on the bench is God. The prisoner be- 
fore the bar is your immortal soul .. .” 

Hobbs develops this theme under the 
following titles: The Historical Certain- 
ty, The Theological Necessity, The 
Regal Reality, The Natural Proof, 
The Immortal Assurance, and The Re- 
sulting Conduct. This is done in expo- 
sitional style with frequent reference 
to the original language and the peculiar 
flavor to be found in the terms employed 
by Paul. 

Hobbs is a Baptist of conservative 
stripe, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Oklahoma City and preacher 
on the international Baptist Hour. He 











is clearly a man of scholarly attainments, 
and not of that brand ‘‘which is ever 
learning but never coming to a knowl- 
edge of the truth.” Those who are 
weary of the fuzzy-mindedness which 
proposes to deny historical fact while 
retaining “‘spiritual truth,” will delight 
in Hobbs’ straightforward _ position, 
namely, that one cannot deny the his- 
torical fact of the bodily resurrection 
without destroying the faith which is 
grounded in that historical fact. 
GorDoN H. Girop 


The Pathway to the Cross, by 
Ralph G. Turnbull, Grand Rapids: 
Baker Book House, 1959. Pp. 13- 
126. $2.00. 


This, in my opinion, is the finest of 
Baker’s 1959 (for the 1960 season) 
lenten offerings. I would rate them as 
follows: (1) The Pathway to the Cross, 
(2) Messages on the Resurrection, (3) 
Calvary to Pentecost, (4) Culture and 
the Cross. 

This would also be my choice as a 
preaching aid during the next few 
weeks. Many a young man would do 
his congregation a service by following 
the approach of Hobbs during the weeks 
preceding the death of our Lord. The 
chapter titles are prosaic to be sure, but 
it is precisely in the thoughtful devel- 
opment of the grand, old themes that 
our people are indoctrinated in and 
blessed by the Faith. Here they are: 
The Mind of Christ, The Silent Years, 
The Baptism, The Temptation, The 
Transfiguration, The Upper Room, The 
Trial, The Crucifixion, The Resurrec- 
tion, The Ascension. 

The chapter on “The Baptism” is a 
crucial one in determining the biblical 
and theological depth of the work. 
Turnbull states the question thus, 
“There was absolutely the sinless life 
lived once and for all. Then why this 
submission and humbling in baptism?” 
He answers, “It was only as an act of 








identification with others in their need 
and in their sin.” Though he stresses 
“identification,” he does not disregard 
substitution, though he does not use 
the term. If he had but taken one addi- 
tional step, namely “union with Christ,” 
he would have arrived at a distinctively 
Reformed answer to the question he 
poses. 

Gorpon H. Girop 


Presbyterian Liturgies, by Charles 
W. Baird, Grand Rapids: Baker 
Book House, 1957. Pp. v-266. 
$3.00. 


This volume is a reprint of a very 
helpful historical study of the Presby- 
terian liturgies published by the author 
in 1856. Baird served also as minister 
of the Reformed Church on Bergen 
Hill, Brooklyn, and later, of the Presby- 
terian Church at Rye, New York. He 
began the present work with an analysis 
of Calvin's worship procedures at 
Geneva, and then ranged over liturgical 
practices in other countries where the 
Reformed Church became established, 
such as France, Scotland, the Nether- 
lands, England, and the Palatinate. In 
this day of liturgical revival, when 
many are concerned to discover the his- 
torical roots of various Reformed wor- 
ship practices, this volume can serve 
as a very fine source book. It brings 
into brief compass some of the more 
important materials in this area, and 
since it is so difficult to find adequate 
books on Reformed liturgy in the 
English language, one might well keep 
this one close at hand. 

ELTON M. EENIGENBURG 


The Revelation of God in 
Human Suffering, by Wayne E. 
Oates, Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press, 1959. Pp. 143. $2.75. 

















The most difficult question which 
must be faced by those who believe in 
a God who is both omnipotent and 
loving is the problem of human suffer- 
ing. In this volume, the Professor of 
Psychology of Religion and Pastoral 
Care of Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary points out that suffering is an 
avenue by which God reveals himself. 
Each chapter is a sermon which the 
author has preached on this theme, al- 
though several of the chapters are rather 
far removed from the subject. The 
strength of these sermons is that they 
are basically biblical, yet they also in- 
clude insights into human nature pro- 
vided by a knowledge of modern psy- 
chology. 

Some of the most valuable insights 
are those regarding motivation in use- 
ful work, including the work of the 
ministry. ‘““We burn the candle at both 
ends, we ‘rack up’ our successes, we 
carefully record our achievements, we 
remind others of our most recent hon- 
ors. .. This is very descriptive of the 
person today who enters a profession 
and whose profession becomes his re- 
ligion. . . He may be a doctor, a min- 
ister, a social worker. . . He reaches 
the age of thirty-five or forty with a 
breathless anxiety, burned up with am- 
bition, eaten out with tension” (pp. 59, 
60). Does the picture look familiar? 
Other valuable insights deal with the 
importance of developing spiritual ma- 
turity. In the current emphasis on 
evangelism, there is real danger that we 
forget this. As Oates says, “Individual- 
istic groups of Christians often press 
for a verbal profession of faith. 
Often they do not pause to ask the 
person whether he really sees clearly 
the implications of what he has pro- 
fessed in becoming a Christian... Some 
other more patient person, concerned for 
the rootage and growth of the gospel, 
must refocus the convert’s vision’ (p. 
99). This book contains a number of 
other useful insights of a similar nature. 

Harry Buls 
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A Private House of Prayer, by 
Leslie D. Weatherhead, New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1958. Pp. 7-267. 
$3.00. 


Every serious Christian will welcome 
this book on prayer by the famous 
English pastor of the famed City Tem- 
ple in London. By describing the seven 
necessary steps in learning the art of 
Ptayer as seven rooms in a house he 
seeks to show the reader how to build 
a more inspiring and satisfying prayer 
life. The language is so descriptive it 
is almost possible to see oneself mov- 
ing from room to room as one practices 
these steps in prayer. 

The room in which we must all 
begin as we learn the art of prayer is 
devoted to affirming the presence of 
God. In other words, we must first 
learn to experience and come to know 
of God’s presence. Having learned 
this we move on to room two, where 
we first open our mouths in praise and 
adoration to God. The third room is 
for confession and forgiveness. We 
must get right with God and be able 
to live with ourselves. The fourth room 
is set aside for affirmation and reception 
of God’s promises. Room five is given 
to sincere petition for personal sancti- 
fication. In room six we learn the art 
of intercession for others, emphasizing 
the need of praying for specific people 
and things. The last room is for medi- 
tation and seeks to teach us the art of 
being still. 

Having described these seven rooms 
the next pages are devoted to what is 
referred to as furniture for each room. 
For a period of thirty-one days the 
author suggests for each room some 
biblical passage, or some pertinent poem 
or meditation which will be instrumen- 
tal in helping the reader through that 
particular step in prayer. 

The book closes with a chapter en- 
titled, “Spare Rooms,” in which are 








included parts of 79 prayers used by 
the author in his worship services. 

This book lends itself beautifully as 
a devotional guide, providing not only 
inspiration but practical instruction in 
the art of praying. 

I believe that the pastor will find 
the book especially helpful in the prep- 
aration of public prayers. Certainly all 
of us need to be encouraged in better 
preparation at this point. Weatherhead 
aptly states, ‘Surely, if for the sermon 
we preachers prepare carefully what we 
are going to say to men on behalf of 
God, we should prepare at least as 
carefully what we are going to say to 
God on behalf of men.” The preacher 
who has not bought a book on prayer 
the past year will find this a worth- 
while investment in spite of a few little 
grains of sand, such as a petition, ‘for 
those who await me on the other side” 
(Page 39). 

CHESTER J. DrooG 





Engagement and Marriage, A 
Sociological, Historical, and Theo- 
logical Investigation of Engagement 
and Marriage, St. Louis, Missouri: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1959. 
Pp. v.-193. $3.00. 


This book is a result of a study by 
the Family Life Committee of the 
Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod on 
the subject of betrothal. The same com- 
mittee plans to publish other studies in 
the fields of marriage and family in the 
future. Paul G. Hansen, Oscar E. 
Feucht, Fred Kramer, and Erwin L. 
Lueker, the men who served on the 
Family Life Committee and who wrote 
the book received a mandate from the 
Synod of the Lutheran Church to study 
the subject of betrothal in the American 
environment. 


The problem before the Missouri 
Synod constituency was the adapting of 
an old world custom of betrothal to the 





American scene. Betrothal was consid- 
ered “tantamount” to marriage in Ger- 
many. If betrothal or engagement was 
broken, the couple was subject to church 
discipline similar to action in cases of 
divorce. Confusion arose many times in 
churches of the Missouri Synod when 
the American conception of engagement 
conflicted with the old German view of 
betrothal. To clear up the matter, the 
committee was chosen to make a study 
of the problem. 

The committee on the basis of solid 
historical, sociological, and theological 
research came to the conclusion that 
bethrothal was first of all, not a biblical 
custom. Indeed, they felt that the Amer- 
ican idea of engagement was a better 
custom and preferred it to the old 
betrothal custom. 

Since the book deals mainly with this 
problem, it is of little use outside of 
the constituency of the Lutheran Church 
—Missouri Synod. It is a credit to that 
church that they are capable of making 
such a fine study of a problem. Since, 
however, the problem is peculiar to 
their church, it would not be of much 
benefit to other church groups unless 
they have the same problem in their 
constituencies. The book is not a general 
discussion on the subject of engagement 
and marriage, although a few chapters 
are of general interest and pertain to 
that subject. A fine bibliography and 
several graphs are appended. 

ELTON J. BRUINS 


Segregation and the Bible, by 
Everett Tilson, Nashville: Abing- 
don Press, 1958. Pp. 176. $2.50. 


The major fires which were ignited 
by the Supreme Court decision regard- 
ing integration may have burned down, 
but plenty of sparks continue to fly. We 
in the Reformed Church in America 
have only begun to face the situation. 
Until recently, outside of a few isolated 
examples, we have remained solidly 

















Caucasian and have witnessed the inte- 
gration fury only as spectators. But in 
the past few years one church, and then 
another, has had to face the integration 
problem, now no longer a subject of 
armchair discussion but a real situation 
involving real people with souls, emo- 
tions, prejudices, and real estate. Some 
of our churches (although very few) 
have integrated; others less courageous 
have moved. Some who have moved 
have made arrangements for Kingdom 
work to be continued in the now colored 
area; others have left hurriedly with no 
such provision, thankful to be out in 
time to save the congregation from com- 
plete dissolvement. 

To these situations, and more particu- 
larly to the people facing these situa- 
tions, Dr. Tilson speaks. He is a 
Methodist minister and an associate 
professor of biblical theology at Vander- 
bilt University Divinity School. That he 
is an enthusiastic integrationist is evi- 
dent all through the book, beginning 
with the dedication which reads: 

To the members of the congregation 

of St. Peter’s Presbyterian Church, 

Spencertown, New York, who, be- 

cause they treasure. vital Christian 

fellowship more highly than personal 
or denominational distinctions, have 
rekindled the hope of Mary and me 
for the Church of our children, 

Stephen, Lee Hazel, and Joe. 

One imagines that Dr. Tilson might 
win more converts to his view if he had 
eliminated more of his personal emo- 
tional feelings and written more objec- 
tively. 

The book is directed squarely against 
segregationists. It is divided into three 
main sections. In Part I he asks: “Does 
the Bible Demand Segregation?” The 
answer is a loud No! Here he pre- 
sents convincing arguments against some 
of the biblical evidence usually mar- 
shalled to support segregation, such as 
the curse on Ham, the Tower of Babel 
dispersion, the Gen. 9:18-29 account of 
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the migration of Noah’s three sons, and 
the Old Testament demands for a pure 
Israel. 

If the Bible does not demand segre- 
gation, yet maybe there are biblical 
precedents which would justify it. This 
is the discussion of Part II. Again, the 
answer is No: there are no such prece- 
dents. Part III takes a more positive ap- 
proach. From three major biblical doc- 
trines, those of God, man, and the 
chosen people, he draws implications 
which should affect a Christian’s view 
regarding segregation. In this last sec- 
tion his emotions are the coolest, for 
besides hurling challenges at the segre- 
gationist he also recognizes and states 
problems which confront the integra- 
tionist. 

Other limitations of the book are: It 
deals only with the American Negro; it 
does not deal with God’s purpose in 
making races originally; it makes no 
mention of that important sociological 
outcome of integration—the mixed mar- 
riage; it fails to distinguish adequately 
between the physical and _ spiritual 
brotherhood of man; it is weak in 
treating the biblical data regarding 
marriages between believers and unbe- 
lievers; it is a book of theory (or 
exposition) with no practical applica- 
tion, hints or suggestions. On this last 
point Dr. Tilson defends himself by 
saying that that is all he intends to do. 
Fine, but we hope that he, or someone 
else, will write a sequel soon giving 
more practical suggestions for an inte- 
grated church. Our finite minds can use 
plenty of help in putting the theory into 
practice; that is why a minister's exposi- 
tion must be followed by application. 

Despite his weaknesses, Dr. Tilson 
does have this reviewer convinced of the 
truth of his conclusion that the New 
Testament does not allow for distinc- 
tions of race within the Christian 
Church. 

MERWIN VAN DoorNik 











Putting Your Faith to Work, by 
John A. Redhead, Nashville: Ab- 
ingdon Press, 1959. Pp. 128. $2.00. 


The subtitle of this book is “An- 
swers to Questions People Ask.” Fif- 
teen questions commonly asked about 
the religious approach to life’s problems 
are dealt with in a popular and prac- 
tical manner. A few of the subjects 
are, “Is it right for me to love myself?”, 
“What does it mean to imitate Christ?”’, 
“How can I find strength for the day?”, 
and ‘‘How can I get rid of resentment?” 

This is what is called popular preach- 
ing. The sermons, though they are not 
called sermons, are generally topical and 
directed toward the multitudes who 
have little biblical insight. These pages 
give more good advice than gospel, as 
much psychology as Bible. There is 
much that is interesting and helpful in 
this book. The chapters are profuse 
with stories and_ illustrations which 
make the messages easy to grasp. What 
is said is generally good, helpful, and 
inspirational. 

My objection to this book pertains to 
what is not said. There is very little 
of the evangelical gospel here. Christ 
and God are mentioned on every page, 
but the gospel of the helpless sinner 
and the reconciling Saviour is hard to 
find. The emphasis is man-centered— 
man helping himself—rather than God- 
centered—God revealing and working 
out his will in man. 

J. RoBERT STEEGSTRA 


Organizing and Directing Chil- 
dren’s Choirs, by Madeline D. In- 
gram, Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1959. Pp. 1-160. $2.50. 


One of the finest opportunities a 
church can offer its young people is a 
choir program through which they can 
contribute and participate in worship. 
This presupposes an adult who is will- 
ing to live and grow with the task, and 
whether you have a professional person, 
a part time volunteer or someone con- 








templating the work, this book will give 
valuable assistance. 

The author, Madeline D. Ingram, is 
a teacher of teachers and a conductor 
of junior choirs and festivals that have 
produced the most happy results. 

Most churches can overcome the ob- 
stacles to having any program they 
want if the need for that program is 
clearly seen. Mrs. Ingram gives several 
good reasons for having children’s choirs 
and these will be good points on which 
to approach your music committee, con- 
sistory or whoever needs to be sold on 
the idea. It will require some selling 
since adult help is needed, music must 
be purchased, definite room assignments 
in the church must be made and, most 
expensively, the children should be pro- 
vided with robes. 

Certain basic aims should be a part 
of every junior choir program to make 
it an effective part of the church min- 
istry. Mrs. Ingram deals with attitudes 
in worship so that through the choir a 
child may grow intelligently as a wor- 
shipper and church member. Certain 
technical problems confront the director 
with each age group, such as what ages 
work together for the best results? 
What can be done about certain vocal 
problems? What are the many small 
points to be prepared for each rehearsal 
to keep it moving and to maintain in- 
terest? Mrs. Ingram makes the church 
hymnal a basic part of the choir pro- 
gram and emphasizes respect in the 
handling of it. The adult help needed 
centers around the important Choir 
Mothers’ Guild that maintains robes 
and supervises robing and lining up 
and cuing in processions. When. your 
choirs have made an effective begin- 
ning their work may be supplemented 
with workbooks, pictures, a study of 
your church history, Christian sym- 
bolism, a record collection of children’s 
choirs and the necessary parties and 
other social gatherings. A chapter is 
devoted to special services and how to 
bring the children’s choirs into certain 
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festive occasions that are not always 
in the church sanctuary, like a ‘‘round 
the table carol sing” at Christmas. In 
addition to a fine bibliography covering 
several aspects of junior choir work, 
there is an appendix listing choir reper- 
toire according to age groups and sea- 
sons. 

Mrs. Ingram never apologizes for 
the amount of work junior choirs de- 
mand but rather stresses the results 
that are so rewarding and far reaching. 

WILLIAM G. HoLsy 


Concordia Leadership Training 
Series: Teaching in the Sunday 
School, by Theo. J. C. Kuehnert, 
Saint Louis, Missouri: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1958. Instruc- 
tor’s Guide, $1.25; Manual, $.60. 
Evangelism in the Sunday School, 
by Elmer Kettner, Saint Louis, 
Missouri: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1959. $.60. 


At the present time when lack of 
leadership training poses a serious prob- 
lem for Christian education, it is well 
to note the attempt of another denom- 
ination to meet this need. The intro- 
ductory course for Sunday School teach- 
ers in the Concordia Leadership Train- 
ing Series, Teaching in the Sunday 
School, attempts to explain the posi- 
tion of the teacher in the Sunday 
School, defining his responsibilities and 
ways of accomplishing them. An in- 
structor’s guide and test sheets accom- 
pany the text. 

Since this is intended for teachers of 
the Lutheran denomination, it reflects, 
of course, that group’s thinking on 
Christian education and the way it can 
most effectively be applied to that com- 
munion. Therefore, some of the dis- 
cussions of specifically denominational 
character would be of little value to 
anyone outside of that particular group. 

As far as its general qualities are 
concerned, it sets forth several basic 
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ideas on good teaching, particularly on 
the relationship of the teacher to the 
pupil and also on the teacher's own 
growth. However, from an overall per- 
spective of Christian education, one 
feels that it is a rather limited dis- 
cussion of the teaching of the Christian 
faith, The sections on methods and 
teaching aids are very limited, and the 
discussion of children’s ways of learn- 
ing, while giving some important facts, 
is quite inadequate. 

The test sheets accompanying the 
series are all true and false statements; 
such a test would be of little value in 
determining a person’s real comprehen- 
sion of the teaching ministry of the 
church. 

Another booklet reviewed in the 
series, Evangelism in the Sunday 
School, attempts to provide guidance 
and instruction for a broader program 
of evangelism in the Sunday School. 
While few Christian educators would 
deny the importance of this, there are 
many who would disagree, for good 
cause, with some of the basic assump- 
tions and methods suggested. 

SHIRLEY E. KIEFER 


Andrew Connington, by Grace 
Irwin, Grand Rapids, Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1958. 
Pp. 7-276. $3.50. 


This Christian novel, a sequel to her 
previous book, Least Of All Saints, is 
a continuation of the life history of a 
young, intelligent and capable minister. 
In her current book Grace Irwin relates 
the story of this young minister in his 
endeavor to consistently and completely 
follow the Lordship of Christ. This 
struggle is depicted against the back- 
ground of his experiences as pastor of 
a large, fashionable city church. 

The author sets forth a powerful and 
daring story. It is so close to reality 
that the thoughtful reader enters into 
the struggle with the author. The 
problem confronted is basic for all 











Christians—that of complete loyalty to 
Christ amid the confusing and compro- 
mising ways of the world. This book 
will be of particular value to church 
leaders. 

KENNETH W. VAN WYK 


Prayers for Laymen by a Layman, 
by Ernest W. Myers, New York: 
Greenwich Book Publishers, 1959. 
Pp. 85. $2.50. 


This is a very mediocre book. I am 
sorry to be called upon to review it. 
It is difficult to be critical of a book 
of prayers written by a layman, but I 
cannot commend this book as a devo- 
tional aid. 

If a book of prayers is to be helpful, 
one must be able to enter into the spirit 
of the prayer. In the majority of the 
prayers I could not do this. 

Many fine thoughts are expressed in 
these petitions, but so often they are 
mixed with odd phrases, involved sen- 
tences and poor choice of words. These 
prayers do not seem to be the cry of a 
suppliant on his knees, but the scat- 
tered thoughts of a man sitting at a 
desk. 

The poor quality of thought and 
language outweigh any merits this book 
may have. 

J. ROBERT STEEGSTRA 


Facing the Field, by T. Stanley 
Soltau, Grand Rapids: Baker Book 
House, 1959. Pp. 1-135. $2.00. 


The author, a missionary of the 
Presbyterian Church, USA, with twenty- 
five years experience in Korea, states in 
his Introduction, “It is with the purpose 
of briefly indicating some of the prob- 
lems which are peculiar to foreign mis- 
sionary life that this book has been 
prepared...” (p. 9). This book is 
especially written for young people pre- 
paring for overseas service, and they 
should mark well this introductory 
statement for the problems facing to- 
day’s missionaries are far too complex 








and challenging to be fully treated in a 
book of 135 pages. The brief treat- 
ment of some comprehensive subjects, 
such as the chapter on “Religions,” 
which deals with the religions and 
thought-life of non-Christians, verges 
on over-simplification. Readers can 
therefore benefit from this book if they 
will clearly remember that the author 
is only giving a brief summary of a 
broad and difficult subject. 

Drawing on his experience as a mis- 
sionary, the author does highlight with 
considerable perception some of the 
important issues which face all mis- 
sionaries today. Among these are, the 
need for an adequate facility in using 
the language of the people, the danger 
of confusing westernization with evan- 
gelization, and the constant need to 
remember that missionaries are guests 
in the countries where they serve. Con- 
siderable stress is also given to the 
importance of missionary attitudes, 
proper sensitivity to the customs and 
ways of peoples abroad, and the rele- 
vance of right relationships among mis- 
sionaries. 

The brevity and non-technical style 
will commend the book to more than 
prospective missionaries, and the book 
does convey a helpful understanding of 
the perplexities and problems that per- 
tain when the Christian witness con- 
fronts the non-Christian world. It is to 
be regretted that the author has re- 
peatedly used such words as ‘‘mission”’ 
and “station” in a manner that implies 
that missionary organization has not 
changed in the last fifty years. In this 
respect the book suffers from a strange 
mixture of apparent up-to-date under- 
standing and antiquated terminology. 
Readers from overseas will certainly 
not appreciate the author’s frequent 
reference to all non-Christians as 
“heathen.” Discriminating readers will 
find this book worthwhile but it prob- 
ably cannot be considered an outstand- 
ing contribution to the field of mission- 
ary literature. JOHN E. BUTEYN 
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